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Gervewerd and Aknowledgment 


ARLY in the year 1948, Dr. Charles W. David, Director 
of Libraries of the University of Pennsylvania, informed 
(~ me that I had been chosen to receive the Rosenbach Fel- 
lowship in Bibliography for the following year. I had long been ac- 
quainted with Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s interesting books, and his 
unique position in the world of bibliography was well known to 
me. I was also familiar with the work of the historians and bibliog- 
raphers who had been given the Rosenbach Fellowship in years 
past, and although these American scholars had rightfully deserved 
to be further distinguished in this manner, I could not but feel that 
my own limited contributions to historical and_ bibliographical 
research were hardly worthy of this commendation. 
I never think of myself as a bibliographer, nor would I say that 
I am a historian in the accepted sense. For the most part, my work 
has been in experimental channels: the fabrication of handmade 
paper; the designing, cutting, and casting of type; and the printing 
of books. In working in these crafts it has been my endeavor to 
employ the same materials and tools and methods that were used 
by the papermakers, type founders, and book printers of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, the cradle years of bookmaking, 
when these crafts reached their highest degree of esthetic perfec- 
tion. In years past I had worked with the most up-to-date paper- 
making and printing machinery and equipment, but I was not long 
in discovering that my temperament was almost completely out of 
harmony with the fast-moving methods of the twentieth century, 
and I relinquished all thought of trying to become a successful 
printer and publisher in the accepted manner of the present day. 
~V~ 
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I am often asked the routine questions of how I originally became 
interested in the out-of-the-way subject of handmade paper, and 
why I persist in making type by hand and printing books in the 
manner of the artisans of the fifteenth century. It would be diffi- 
cult to attempt to set down an orderly explanation giving reasons 
and causes, but perhaps if I outline briefly the occupation of my 
workaday forebears, my interrogators may be better able to under- 
stand why my interests and pursuits have been so closely inter- 
woven in this field of endeavor. 

Although, as I have said, I claim no distinction as a historian or 
bibliographer, my father, William Henry Hunter (1852-1906), was 
an editor and historian of no mean ability, and even though I was 
reared in an atmosphere steeped in archaeology and historical lore, 
I never felt that I had been endowed with any special talent in that 
direction. Over a period of many years my father compiled more 
than a half-dozen histories, including the four-hundred-page vol- 
ume, The Pathfinders of Jefferson County, Obio, published in 1898- 
99 by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. Aside 
from his historical inclinations, William Henry Hunter was the 
owner, editor, and publisher of a small-town newspaper; but occu- 
pied as he was, he always found time to take composing stick in 
hand and set the type, without the customary notes and copy, for 
his daily full-column editorial. He had learned the printing trade 
from his father, Joseph Hunter (1804-86), who had long been pub- 
lisher of a four-page weekly newspaper, as well as the proprietor of 
a cabinetmaking shop, in Harrison County, Ohio. He in turn had 
worked in the printing shop of his father, my great-grandfather, 
James Hunter (1777-1829), who in 1812 had set up one of the 
earliest printing offices in northern Ohio. My family emigrated to 
this country from Scotland, by way of Ireland, during the eight- 
eenth century, settling originally in Virginia where my great- 
great-grandfather, James Hunter (1738-1810), engaged in the 
printing trade, the family occupation in Scotland. My ancestors 
were apparently unversed and unskilled in any other means of live- 
lihood. Likewise I have clung to the same form of occupation with- 
out thought of changing to a more lucrative calling. 
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Insofar as my early interest in printing is concerned, my initial 
introduction to the noble craft was in 1895, when I was twelve 
years old. During the winter of that year, much to the gratification 
of my scholarly mother, my father set up an old-fashioned printing 
press in the library of our home, overlooking the Ohio River. He 
there composed in type and printed a book entitled Scotch Achieve- 
ment, which he had written for the Scotch-Irish Society of Amer- 
ica. An existing copy of this thin quarto shows a commendable 
restraint in typographical composition, an appreciation of classical 
format, and a knowledge of press work. Although destined to be 
short-lived, this was probably the earliest private press in this coun- 
try to be operated by an American-born writer. To be sure, the 
Appledore Press had been founded in Connecticut as early as 1879, 
but the instigator of this project, William James Linton, an adept 
wood engraver, had been born in England, a country long steeped 
in the cultural private-press tradition. The books printed by the 
Appledore Press were probably unknown to my father, although 
it is certain that he was familiar with the cherished Kelmscott 
books, the hand-printed, overelaborate volumes from the press that 
had been founded by William Morris in England in 1891, antedat- 
ing by only four years the initial attempt at fine book printing by 
William Henry Hunter. 

In an intermittent manner I have been conducting my own Pri- 
vate Press since 1915, and during this period of more than thirty- 
five years I have established my own handmade-paper mill, type 
foundry, and printing shop. In 1948, when I was notified of receiv- 
ing the Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography, we were at work 
on a large folio volume embracing a history of pioneer papermaking 
in this country, with the title Papermaking by Hand in America, 
covering the period from 1690 to 1811. The material for the text 
of this book had been in process of gathering and assembling for 
many years; the paper for the edition had been made by hand espe- 
cially for this book in my small Connecticut mill. My son, Dard 
Hunter, Junior, adding still another generation to the craft of print- 
ing, had designed, cut, and cast a special fount of eighteen-point 
type and typographical ornaments for use in printing the edition 
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of about two hundred copies, a limitation that was absolutely neces- 
sary owing to the methods of working. This was the eighth book 
embracing the subject of papermaking to be made at our Private 
Press; five or six other books dealing with the same subject had 
been printed and published in the more orthodox manner. From the 
standpoint of bookmaking, I have always thought that the two vol- 
umes produced by Elmer Adler’s Pynson Printers were the finest 
of the papermaking books. 

For the Rosenbach lectures I chose the same theme that had been 
treated in the folio volume, with the text extended to embrace addi- 
tional material not included in the 1950 publication. The present 
issuing of these lectures, with numerous additions and corrections, 
will naturally have a broader audience, and therefore should prove 
more useful and helpful than the limited edition of the large expen- 
sive volume. 

* * * 

In compiling the text for this monograph I have had correspond- 
ence with numerous librarians and curators of state and county his- 
torical societies and museums, and their gracious assistance, sugges- 
tions, and advice should be acknowledged. Without the unstinted 
help of these obliging workers my own research in the obscure and 
neglected subject of early American papermaking would not have 
been possible. Therefore, to the following librarians, curators, and 
historians, my deepest appreciation and grateful thanks: 

The late Randolph G. Adams, Robert B. Brown, and William D. 
Chase, The Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan; George 
Allen, Philadelphia; Dorothy C. Barck, New-York Historical So- 
ciety, New York City; Roland Baughman, Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California; John Bennett, Charleston, S. C.; 
James Brewster, Connecticut State Library, Hartford; Clarence S. 
Brigham and Clifford K. Shipton, American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Gertrude Brinckle, Historical Society of 
Delaware, Wilmington; Charlotte D. Conover, New Hampshire 
Historical Society, Concord; Olan V. Cook and Laurence F. Lon- 
don, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Rose Demorest, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Margaret Dempster, 
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The Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio; Marie 
Dickoré, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry Howard Eddy, Department of 
Archives and History, Raleigh, N. C.; The Librarian, Library 
Company of Philadelphia; Harrison Elliott, New York City; Lil- 
lian M. Evans, Juniata College Library, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; 
William D. Hoyt, Jr., and James W. Foster, Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore; Adelaide L. Fries, Moravian Church of Amer- 
ica, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Rutherfoord Goodwin, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Bayless Hardin, Kentucky State Historical Society, 
Frankfort; Thompson R. Harlow, The Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety, Hartford; Mrs. J. E. Hays, Department of Archives and His- 
tory of Georgia, Atlanta; Gertrude D. Hess, American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Philadelphia; Franklin F. Holbrook, Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh; The late Rudolf P. Hummel, 
The Historical Society of Montgomery County, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania; Ethel L. Hutchins, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dr. Arthur E. James, West Chester, Pennsylvania; Eleanor Junk, 
Free Public Library, Brownsville, Pennsylvania, Ramona Kaiser, 
Ohio Society D. A. R., Cincinnati; Constance Lodge, Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California; James F. Magee, Jr., Philadelphia, 
David McKell and Eugene Rigney, Ross County Historical Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Jesse Merritt, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. A. H. McIlvaine, Washington, Pennsylvania; Helen M. Mills, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus; Clif- 
ford P. Monahon, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence; 
John H. Powell, Philadelphia; Morris L. Radoff, Hall of Records, 
Annapolis, Maryland; Paul North Rice, The New York Public 
Library, New York City; T. B. Rice, Greene County Historian, 
Greensboro, Georgia; Mrs. Charles O'Neill Rich, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Stephen T. Riley, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston; 
Marian B. Rowe, Maine Historical Society, Portland; May A. Seitz, 
Towson, Maryland; James G. Smith, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Marian V. Studley, The Public Library of Newark, 
New Jersey; R. C. Ballard Thurston, The Filson Historical Club, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Arthur Trader, Land Commissioners Office, 
Annapolis, Maryland; William H. Vodrey, East Liverpool Histori- 
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cal Society, Ohio; Robert C. Wheeler, Ohio State Museum, Cdum- 
bus; William Bond Wheelwright, Cambridge, Massachwetts, 
Eleanor S. Wilby, Historical and Philosophical Society of hio, 
Cincinnati; R. Norris Williams, I], The Historical Sociey of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, Kentcky. 
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THE BEGINNING OF PAPERMAKING 


The Invention of Ts’ai Lun in the 
Second Century 


5 AVING long been a student of the craft of paper- 
making, I have naturally included in my investigations 
many of the early paper mills near Philadelphia. East- 
ern Pennsylvania is richer in papermaking history than any other 
part of the United States; this region is even more steeped in 
papermaking lore than is New England, where as early as 1639 
was founded the first printing press in Anglo-America. In Spanish 
Mexico the European type of papermaking had its origin in 
1575, and in English America the first paper mill was established 
about 1690 by William and Nicholas Rittenhouse not far from 
Philadelphia. 

The dates of 1575 and 1690, representing the beginning of paper- 
making in the New World, lose much of their ancient aspect when 
we consider that the Chinese were making paper in the second 
century a. D., antedating the establishment of the Rittenhouse mill 
in Pennsylvania by more than fifteen centuries. Even the earliest 
paper fabrication in Europe did not take place until a thousand 
years after papermaking had its introduction in the Celestial Empire. 

Along with paper, the ancient Chinese also invented wood-block 
-l- 
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printing, as well as printing ink made from lampblack. The Occi- 
dental World owes much to the Chinese for the discovery of 
numerous useful commodities that are today accepted as matter 
of course, without regard for the hundreds of years of tradition 
and development. 

In a. p. 105, at the time of the invention of paper in China, the 
art of writing had been an established practice for many centuries. 
Ts’ang Chieh was the mythical inventor of Chinese characters, 
about the year 2700 B. c. The earliest calligraphy executed by 
Chinese scholars was inscribed upon animal bones and strips of 
split bamboo, materials that were by nature long and narrow 
in shape. It was the limitation in breadth of these long, slender 
substances that caused the Chinese to inscribe their pictograph char- 
acters in columns, starting at the top and continuing to the bottom 
of the material. 

Following the use of bones and bamboo as substances for writing, 
came the use of pliable woven silk cloth. The earliest employment 
of silk as a material for calligraphy was about 300 zB. c., and the 
camel’s-hair brush came into use shortly thereafter, an invention 
attributed to the Chinese savant Méng Tien. With the wider area 
of the silk cloth, the same habit of writing from top to bottom 
continued, and this same form of placing the Chinese characters in 
both writing and printing remains to the present day. 

The use of silk scrolls written upon with a hair brush dipped 
in liquid pigment paved the way for the invention of paper. There 
was growing need for a writing material that was less expensive 
and more abundant than silk, and also capable of receiving the firm, 
steady strokes of the brush. An entirely new writing material was 
urgently needed by the Chinese calligraphers, and the eunuch Ts’ai 
Lun undertook to supply this demand. Ts’ai Lun was a member of 
the Imperial Household during the reign of Ho Ti of the Eastern 
Han Dynasty, and therefore he was familiar with the work of 
the scribes. 

Many years ago, in my effort to gather even a fragment of first- 
hand information regarding Ts’ai Lun and his remarkable invention, 
I visited the locality of his activity in Lei-yang, Hunan Province, 
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but I was unable to uncover any additional knowledge relative to 
his work, nor was it possible to discover any unknown biographical 
data regarding Ts’ai Lun himself. The native people of the vicinity, 
young and old, were well aware of Ts’ai Lun’s momentous inven- 
tion and were proud of his accomplishment, but naturally they 
knew little about his work and could not even suggest the approxi- 
mate location where his labors had been carried on. Wherever | 
went in China, the old couplet was repeated to me: “Ts’ang Chieh 
made characters and Ts’ai Lun made paper.” This they knew, but 
any further information was lacking. I am convinced that nothing 
remains of Ts’ai Lun’s papermaking equipment, although Chinese 
literature records that in the tenth century a large stone paper- 
making mortar purporting to be from the time of Ts’ai Lun was 
still to be seen lying abandoned against the ancient town wall. 

In my endeavor to reconstruct the procedure that I believe was 
employed by Ts’ai Lun and his helpers in making paper, I have 
macerated the various Asiatic vegetable materials with tools and 
utensils that would have been available to them at this early time; 
also, I have constructed moulds of substances that Ts’ai Lun could 
have had, and with these implements I have tried to imitate the 
procedure that probably would have been the most natural course 
for the inventor of paper to follow. It is my belief that the invention 
was a perfectly natural development, and achieved without great 
mechanical knowledge or skill. As with the older crafts of ceramics 
and weaving, the making of paper is extremely simple, and the 
general underlying principle of fabrication has undergone no change 
through the centuries. The huge paper mills of the twentieth cen- 
tury employ the identical principle of fiber maceration, and the 
great papermaking machines of modern times use the same methods 
of sheet formation that were conceived by Ts’ai Lun in China 
almost two thousand years ago. 

Ts’ai Lun’s plan for making the first paper no doubt came about 
through his observation of the use of silk as a writing material. 
When the long silk scrolls were cut and trimmed by the calligra- 
phers, the narrow unused strips of waste silk suggested to Ts’ai Lun 
and his associates the possibility of reforming these scraps of un- 
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wanted material into a like substance that could also be written 
upon with a brush. Ts’ai Lun’s helpers collected the discarded silk 
cuttings and, after a considerable quantity had been gathered 
together, they mixed the material with bits of hemp, worn-out old 
rope, and perhaps some sections of the inner bark of the mulberry 
tree. After throwing these scraps and fragments into a stone mortar, 
they covered the mass with clear water and vigorously pounded 
it with a stone pestle. The result of this beating action was the 
reduction of the animal and vegetable matter into separate, indi- 
vidual fibers or filaments. These myriad fibers were then transferred 
to a large stone or wood vat containing considerable water. After 
being stirred, the particles of silk, hemp, and bark rose to the surface 
of the water, somewhat resembling the blown seeds of the dandelion 
floating upon a pond or stream. It only remained for these minute 
fibers to be lifted from the water in an entangled, matted sheet for 
the invention of papermaking to be complete. Ts’ai Lun’s most 
notable disclosure was in devising a sievelike mould that would 
gather the fibers from the surface of the water and permit the 
surplus water to drain away. He accomplished this delicate manipu- 
lation by pouring the fibers, in a diluted state, upon a flat screen 
composed of thick threads of China grass (Boehmeria nivea) woven 
together in warp and woof like a piece of coarse textile and held 
within a bamboo frame. This flat, porous surface retained the 
innumerable macerated fibers in tangled formation, and also per- 
mitted the water to drain through the small interstices of the 
screen. After drying upon the mould, this thin compact layer of 
felted fiber was a sheet of paper—a substance that proved to be far 
more adequately adapted to brush writing than had been the animal 
bones, the split bamboos, or even the woven silk cloth that had been 
used for making scrolls. 

It has long been my contention that the original paper formed by 
Ts’ai Lun and his colleagues was made by pouring the disintegrated 
fiber pon the mould’s surface, and permitting the sheet of paper to 
dry while adhering to the mould. The dipping of the mould into 
the receptacle containing the floating fibers was an after-invention, 
probably not appearing until fifty or sixty years following the 
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earliest method. The dipping procedure required a more rigid type 
of mould than the “wove” cloth implement, and this led to the 
invention of the “laid” bamboo mould. The “laid” mould capable 
of being dipped was the real advancement in making paper, for 
with this later method one sheet of paper after another could be 
formed in rapid succession on the same mould, as each sheet was 
“couched,” or laid down, immediately after the mould had been 
immersed in the vat of pulp. With the original method of pouring 
the stock upon the “wove” mould, there was need for many moulds, 
as each sheet of paper had to remain upon the mould’s surface until 
completely dry. This required several hours’ time, depending upon 
the weather, as Chinese paper-drying was always done outdoors. 
The dipping process with the “laid” mould was a decided improve- 
ment over the pouring method, not only in speed of operation in 
forming sheets of paper, but also in the economy of mould making. 
With the “laid” type of rigid mould only one mould was needed, 
while with the ancient “wove” style many moulds were required. 

Innovations in papermaking technique came slowly, in both the 
Orient and the Occident, but it is these slight changes in fiber 
maceration, mould construction, and paper formation that reveal 
the approximate period and locality of the paper used in making the 
old scrolls, manuscripts, books, pamphlets, and prints. Had there 
been no change in the tools and technique through the centuries, 
the historian of paper manufacture would find it even more con- 
fusing to determine the date or place of a particular paper. Through 
a study of the hundreds of natural fibers and their maceration, and a 
knowledge of the moulds upon which the paper has been formed, 
it is entirely feasible to state the date of a paper, and also decide in 
which Asiatic or European country it was made. It is possible, for 
example, to distinguish the paper of Bengal or Kashmir from that 
of the Punjab, or the paper of Hyderabad from that made in 
Madras; the Chinese paper of Chekiang can be separated from the 
paper of Kwangtung or Hunan, and the Japanese paper of Gifu or 
Fukui differs from the paper made in Kochi, Tosa, or Osumi. In 
old European papers it is also possible to differentiate the paper 
of Italy from that of France or Holland, or to identify English, 
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German, or Swedish paper, even though it is not watermarked. 

The oldest specimen in the Paper Museum of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is Chinese and dates from the sixth century; 
this paper was made on “laid” bamboo moulds and is composed of 
either hemp (Crotalaria juncea) or the inner bark of the mulberry 
tree (Broussonetia papyrifera). These excellent fibers produced 
soft, absorbent paper, admirably adapted for Chinese calligraphy 
with the sure, firm strokes of the hair brush, or for the old-style 
printing of hand-cut Chinese wood blocks. 

The earliest text printing upon paper was accomplished in a. p. 
770 by Chinese craftsmen working in Japan under the sponsorship 
of the Empress Shétoku; the first pictorial printing from wood 
blocks was done in China by Wang Chieh in a. p. 868. At the time of 
this original printing in the eighth and ninth centuries there was an 
abundance of paper in China, but it was the soft, pliable, absorbent 
paper that had been made primarily for writing with a brush. The 
first printers of China did not have paper that had been made espe- 
cially for their use. The soft writing paper was, however, well 
suited for wood-block printing, and it was a simple task to adapt 
the method of printing to the paper at hand. With the pliable, 
brush-wniting paper it required only that the incised wood block 
be dabbed with pigment, the slightly moist paper laid over the inked 
block and the upper side of the paper rubbed with a coir-fiber tool 
until a clear impression was made. This is the most elementary form 
of printing. 

As previously outlined, the method used in accomplishing the 
first Oriental printing was influenced by the available paper, and in 
the Occident this same general condition also prevailed. Paper- 
making was introduced into Spain in 1151, almost three centuries 
before printing was practiced in Europe. As in China, the first paper 
produced in Europe had been made for the purpose of writing. The 
European calligraphers made use of crow, goose, and eagle quills 
for their writing, and this technique required a firm, hard-sized 
linen and cotton rag paper—the opposite of the sort of paper that 
the Chinese scholars needed for their brush writing. When printing 
was introduced into Europe in the fifteenth century the only paper 
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available for the work was the inflexible rag paper that had been 
rendered impervious to fluid writing ink by dipping each sheet in 
a gelatin, or glue, extracted from the hides and hoofs of animals. 
This all-rag paper was too resistant to be printed upon in the simple 
Chinese manner. It was necessary to devise a mechanical printing 
press capable of making a strong, robust impression from wood 
blocks and movable types. We have to this day, therefore, two 
distinct schools of printing—the Oriental and the Occidental, each 
directly influenced by the paper available at the time of the intro- 
duction of printing in the East and in the West. 

In my investigations of Asiatic papermaking I have visited practi- 
cally every locality where paper has been made through the cen- 
turies by the ancient hand methods. My various journeys were 
undertaken years ago, before Asia became torn with war, revolu- 
tion, political upheaval, occupation, and aggression. I have been 
kindly and generously received by the humble native papermakers 
in the villages of China, Korea, Japan, Manchuria, Siam, Indo- 
China, the East Indies, Malaysia, all the papermaking districts of 
India, and dozens of the remote islands of the Pacific. A craftsman 
could have only the highest respect and admiration for these indus- 
trious papermakers who have, from generation to generation, taught 
the mysteries of their art and fostered the noble calling of paper- 
making through the centuries as a useful and significant industry. 

As stated, paper was invented in China as early as a. p. 105, and 
for hundreds of years the Chinese artisans held the discovery in 
secret. The invention did not reach neighboring Korea until the 
year 600, and a few years later the Koreans introduced the craft 
into Japan. Traveling westward, papermaking was practiced in 
Samarkand in 751, spreading by the caravan routes to Baghdad 
forty-two years later; then further westward to Egypt in the tenth 
century, and along the Mediterranean Sea to Morocco, where paper 
was made in the year 1100. From Morocco the natural route led to 
Spain when in Jativa, an ancient town of Valencia, the first paper 
in Europe was made about 1151. In Italy there was a paper mill in 
Fabriano in 1276, and in Troyes, France, in 1348; Germany’s 
earliest paper mill was founded in 1390 by Ulman Stromer in 
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Niirnberg, the half-timbered mill building being pictured a hundred 
years later in Schedel’s Liber Chronicarum, published in 1493. In 
Poland, paper was made in 1491, in Austria in 1498, and in Russia 
in the year 1576. The John Tate mill was established in Hertford, 
England, about 1494, and there were papermakers in Dortrecht, 
Holland, by the year 1586. Paper was fabricated in Denmark in 
1635, and in Norway in 1690. The craft of forming sheets of paper 
in a hand mould in the European manner reached the New World 
without great delay, first in Mexico, in Culhuacan, in the year 1575, 
by the Spanish; and in Pennsylvania, about 1690, by a German-born 
family of skilled papermakers. 
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THE EQUIPMENT AND THE 
OPERATION OF THE EARLY MILLS 


oS HE art of printing preceded the more ancient craft of 
p papermaking in all but one or two* of the eighteen 
colonies and states of English-speaking North America 
where paper was made by hand prior to the introduction of the 
paper-machine. Printing presses and printing types were carried 
along with the pioneers as new frontiers were opened, but for the 
most part it was only after the printing shops had been well rooted 
and firmly established that paper mills were built and set in motion. 
The equipping and operating of a printing office was a minor task 
as compared to the setting up of a mill for the making of paper. 
For the printing of broadsides and newspapers, or even for the 
production of almanacs and books, there were needed only a wood 
or iron hand press, a few founts of type properly distributed in 





“Although papermaking was undertaken in Maine as early as 1731-35, 
printing was not introduced until 1785, by Benjamin Titcomb, Junior, in 
Falmouth. The first paper mill in New Jersey was founded in 1726. Two 
sets of New Jersey Assembly publications were printed in 1723 and 1728, at 
Perth Amboy and Burlington respectively, by New York and Pennsylvania 
printers, but the first permanent printing establishment in the colony was 
that of James Parker who, in 1754, set up a press in his native Woodbridge. 
The New Jersey paper mill was founded by William Bradford for the pur- 
pose of furnishing paper for his New York printing office. With the ex- 
ceptions of Maine and possibly New Jersey it is unmistakable that in every 
other instance printing preceded papermaking. 
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divisioned wooden cases, and sundry small tools and appliances that 
could have been transported with ease. A special building was not 
essential for the housing of a printing office, and no power was 
required. Practically any empty room of fair proportions with 
adequate light and heat would have served for the accommodation 
of a pioneer printing shop, and within a few weeks’ time the enter- 
prise would have been turning out newspapers, broadsides, or other 
printed work. For the making of paper, however, the workers en- 
countered stupendous hardships: a properly designed and strongly 
constructed building, with beater room, vat house, and drying loft, 
was essential; a reliable source of water was required, with the 
building of a dam and the development of the power; an abundance 
of clear water was an important requisite. Also, the cumbersome 
beaters, stuff chests, vats, and pressure presses had to be laboriously 
constructed of wood, copper, and iron. The delicate mould frames 
were adeptly fashioned of well-seasoned oak and mahogany and 
skillfully covered with the “laid” or “wove” brass wires. The 
papermakers’ felts were made of pure wool, and those of the finest 
sort were usually imported from England. The establishment of a 
small printing office with its portable press and several founts of 
foundry type was not an involved procedure, but the building and 
equipping of a water-power, one-vat paper mill was an undertaking 
that presented to the pioneers no end of physical hardship and 
untold mechanical problems that were well-nigh insoluble. 

For the most part, the early paper mills of America were operated 
by transported European papermakers, so it is natural that the 
pioneer mills of this country were small counterparts of the long- 
established European mills, at least to the extent that this was pos- 
sible through the limitation of homemade equipment and appliances, 
and the scarcity of the all-essential linen and cotton rags and other 
materials needed for the making of acceptable writing and printing 
paper. The early mills of this country offered no innovation or 
improvement over the old-established mills of Europe, and the 
paper fabricated in colonial times was not always equal in tech- 
nical perfection to the paper that had its origin in England, Holland, 
and France, the countries that supplied most of the writing and 
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printing paper used in America prior to the founding of mills in 
this country. 

From about the year 1690, when the first paper mill was estab- 
lished in America, until 1817, when the paper-machine was intro- 
duced into this country—a period of 127 years—there were hun- 
dreds of individual paper mills, all producing handmade paper. 
Following the inauguration of the paper-machine, many of the 
American handmade-paper mills were forced to suspend operation, 
and it was not many years until the handmade trade gave way 
entirely to the machine with its faster and cheaper production. 
Only a few of the American handmade-paper mills survived the 
competition of mechanical manufacture. One of these concerns 
was the renowned Ivy Mills of Delaware County,* Pennsylvania, 
founded by Thomas Willcox of Devonshire, England, about the 
year 1729, a firm that continued to make fine writing and bank- 
note paper by the old hand process until the Civil War period. 

A condensed outline of the actual methods used by the pioneer 
American papermakers will be helpful in understanding the text of 
this monograph; a brief account of the manner in which the water- 
marks were formed in the sheets of paper may also be acceptable. 

The most important papermaking materials that were available 
to the early papermakers in this country were cotton, linen, hemp, 
and jute. (Cotton has a cellulose content of about 91 per cent; linen, 
hemp, and jute vary from 60 to 90 per cent pure cellulose.) Al- 
though a limited number of small sheets of paper were made in 
Germany from ground wood (admixed with rag fibers) as early 
as 1765, wood pulp was not employed commercially in American 
papermaking unul about 1863, many years after the old hand proc- 
ess had given way to the paper-machine. 

In the original paper mill established by William Rittenhouse and 
his son Nicholas in Pennsylvania, about 1690, the ancient type of 
stamping mill, originally patterned upon a Chinese invention, was 

*The Willcox paper mill was in Chester County until 1789 when Chester 
County was divided into Delaware and Chester counties. After this date 


(1789) the sites of the Willcox mills at Ivy Mills and Glenn Mills were in 
Delaware County. 
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probably used in the maceration of the linen and cotton rags. The 
modern beater, or “Hollander,” named for the country of its inven- 
tion, was first mentioned in European literature in 1682, but no 
engraving of this newly conceived machine was shown in a book 
until the year 1718. Although the beater driven by wind power 
was probably in use in Holland as early as 1680, it is reasonable to 
surmise that the first Rittenhouse mill of Pennsylvania was fitted 
with a set of stampers. But inasmuch as William Rittenhouse and 
his son did not leave Holland for their new home in America until 
1688 or 1689, it is possible that they may have seen the lately in- 
vented beaters at work prior to their departure. The early American 
papermakers were not backward in adopting progressive steps that 
would hasten and improve the process of making paper, and it is 
possible that Hollanders were in use in this country during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, almost contemporaneous with 
their introduction into Germany. 

Regardless of whether the rags were macerated by the constant 
pounding of the iron-shod, wooden stampers, or frayed and beaten 
by the metal blades of the revolving roll of the Hollander, the 
ulamate desire was to reduce the rags to a mass of disintegrated 
fibers, or filaments, suitable for forming into sheets of paper. It is 
oftentimes possible to distinguish stamper-macerated paper from 
that made from fibers beaten in the Hollander, as the finished paper 
produced by the two methods somewhat differs. The stamper- 
pounded fibers were long and well drawn out, which in turn made 
strong, durable paper. The ancient stampers required more time 
than the Hollander, or beater, which was a much more economical 
method of preparing material for papermaking. 

After the pulp, or stock, had been beaten sufficiently so that the 
individual fibers were suspended in water as separate units, the 
material was ready for making into sheets of paper. The diluted 
stock was stored in a stuff chest, resembling a huge wine cask, fitted 
with an outlet which permitted the stock to flow by gravity into 
the dipping vat. In the earliest American paper mills the beaten-rag 
stock could not have been subjected to the removal of foreign 
matter by passing it through ‘“‘knotters,” screens, or strainers, inas- 
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much as this method of refining or cleansing the stock was not in 
use until che first quarter of the nineteenth century. It is not 
uncommon, therefore, to find lumps, splinters, knots, twigs, hairs, 
and even flies and insects, imbedded in paper that was made prior 
to the use of the “knotter,” the old term used originally in England 
to denote this appliance, and a name that still lingers among the 
workers in the handmade-paper mills. 

There was no uniformity in the construction of the papermaking 
vats used in the pioneer mills of America. These receptacles were 
both round and square, and owing to their cumbersome construc- 
tion they were usually built at the site of the mills, the shape and 
design depending to marked extent upon the nationality of the 
workmen; each papermaking country had its own style of appli- 
ances and appurtenances. The vats in the handmade-paper mills of 
England, Holland, France, Italy, Germany, and Sweden have long 
had distinctive characteristics, even today the vats and equipment 
of different mills in the same country are slightly different in mate- 
rials, size, and construction. As an illustration, in modern English 
handmade-paper mills there are two different methods of lifting 
the stock into the knotter: one by bucket pump, the other by 
Archimedean screw; also, some of the vats are made of solid stone 
slabs, while others are formed of bolted cast-iron sections lined 
with sheet lead. 

In making sheets of paper at the vat there was need for three 
workmen. The most skilled of these was the vatman, who formed 
the sheets upon the moulds. The next artisan in importance was the 
coucher, whose duty it was to remove the newly formed sheets 
from the moulds by couching, or laying, them upon pieces of felt- 
ing. The third workman, the layboy, lifted the semi-moist sheets of 
paper from the felts after pressing, and placed the paper in neat 
piles upon an inclined table. The felts were then returned to the 
coucher for further work. Each step in the process will be briefly 
described in the order in which it was performed: The vatman 
stood on a low, slatted platform in front of the vat and grasped the 
combined mould and deckle on either side at a convenient point of 
balance. He held the implement firmly, but not in a tense manner, 
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since a great deal depended upon the freedom of his muscles. The 
mould was held nearly at arms’ length over the vat in an almost 
vertical position, and with a quick, but steady, scooping movement, 
the vatman plunged the mould into the vat and brought it out in 
a horizontal position covered with a thin deposit of pulp. By an 
almost imperceptible tilt forward, he caused a wave of pulp to flow 
across the surface of the mould from front to back, discharging 
the surplus stock that was not needed over the far edge of the mould 
into the vat. This action caused a leveling of the pulp on the surface 
of the mould. As this wave flowed across the mould, a few rapid 
side shakes were imparted to it, which had a tendency to set the 
fibers in a crossed direction. The mould was then shaken vigorously, 
first toward the vatman and then away from him, until much of the 
water in the stock had passed through the wires of the mould, and 
the fibers appeared to set in an even sheet upon the mould. This 
manipulation of the mould was called the “vatman’s stroke,” or 
“vatman’s shake” (Figure 1). Through years of practice the vat- 
man became so dexterous that in forming a sheet of paper the time 
occupied was only a few seconds. The thickness and weight of the 
sheets of finished paper depended to some extent upon the con- 
sistency of the stock in the vat, but even more upon the vatman’s 
ability to pick up the proper amount of stock upon the mould. An 
experienced vatman could make from two to four reams of paper 
a day, depending upon the size of the moulds and the thickness of 
the paper being made. 

After a sheet of paper had been formed, the mould, with its thin 
deposit of moist pulp, was laid in a level position on the “stay,” 
a narrow platform supported by the vat at the vatman’s left. Here 
the mould remained until the stock was sufficiently firm to permit 
removing the wooden deckle, or outer boundary frame, from the 
mould. This action occupied only a fraction of a second. The 
degree of firmness was determined by the appearance of solidity 
that traveled gradually over the sheet’s surface, spreading from the 
outer edges to the center, as the water continued to drain through 
the underlying wires of the mould and evaporated from the top. 
(When possible the temperature of the stock in the vat was kept 
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from 80° to 95° F.; in the old American mills the heating was 
accomplished by the use of charcoal grates, known as “‘pistolets,” 
set at the base of the vats.) The vatman removed the wooden deckle 
and passed the mould, holding the semi-moist sheet of paper, to the 
coucher, the second workman, who leaned the mould against the 
“asp” or “horn” at the proper angle, where it remained until 
the sheet had drained sufficiently to be couched, or laid, upon the 
felting. (The nomenclature of the old papermakers, like that of all 
long-established trades, is not entirely comprehensible to the lay- 
man. For example, the “asp” was sometimes called the “ass” or the 
“donkey,” presumably because of its leaning, stationary position.) 
The coucher then grasped the mould, turned it completely over, 
and with an elusive, rocking motion deposited the moist sheet of 
paper upon a piece of felting. The empty mould was returned to 
the vatman, who placed the wooden deckle upon it and proceeded 
to form another sheet of paper in the same manner as described. 
The two men, vatman and coucher, worked together rhythmically 
with two moulds and one deckle until a “post” of 144 sheets of 
paper, each interleaved by a felt, had been built up on the coucher’s 
tray. The “post” was then subjected to heavy pressure to expel the 
surplus water in the paper and that absorbed by the felts. The early 
papermakers used a cumbersome screw press for this purpose, and 
all the workmen in the mill were summoned by the blowing of a 
horn or the ringing of a bell to gather around the press so they 
might exert their combined strength in turning down the platen 
through the use of a long wooden lever. Unless the paper came 
from the press in a fairly dry condition it was difficult for the lay- 
boy to remove the single sheets from the felts without tearing and 
wrinkling, but if sufficient pressure had been given, his task was 
aided greatly. The layboy’s duty was not only to remove the sheets 
of paper from the interleaving felts, but to place the sheets in an 
orderly pile upon an inclined table and return the unwrinkled felrs 
to the coucher for making the next “post.” After the layboy had 
built up a pile of about a ream of paper, the mass was subjected to 
further pressing, but without the felts. This pressing gave a smooth- 
ness and firmness to the paper, and the process could be carried on 
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by exchanging the sheets of paper in different rotation until the 
desired finish had been acquired. Following the exchanging and 
pressing, the paper was gathered in “spurs” of four or five sheets 
each and hung to dry with the aid of a “T” upon cow-hair ropes or 
wooden poles (Figure 2).* 

The early American paper often shows lack of sufficient pressure 
during the first pressing, when the sheets were between the felts; 
also the dry pressing was not always accomplished with care and 
proficiency. In many instances the paper was entirely devoid of 
sizing, which made writing almost impossible, and printing more 
difficult. In writing upon unsized paper the liquid ink would spread 
in the same manner as writing upon blotting paper. In printing on a 
hand press the paper was usually dampened, and if the sheets had 
not been sized the paper was too readily saturated with water. 

In examining seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and early nineteenth- 
century American-made paper it is possible to detect the various 
difficulties and hardships that were encountered by the mill workers, 
and to trace every step of the procedure from the initial sorting of 
the rags to the final drying and finishing of the paper. From even a 
superficial observation of early Ameriean paper it is apparent that 
the mills were limited in adequate equipment. For the most part, 
however, the workers were patient and diligent, characteristics that 
went a long way in compensating for the lack of well-made tools 
and appliances. Regardless of the limitations encountered by the 
early artisans, it is certain that most of the old American-made paper 
used in printing contemporary newspapers, broadsides, almanacs, 
and books will endure and continue to give faithful service long 
after a great portion of present-day American paper has disinte- 
grated into dust. 


The Watermarks in Early American Paper 


Prior to about the year 1757 there was but one general allover 
pattern impressed in all paper of the European type. This pattern, 


*For detailed accounts of early papermaking technique, see Dard Hunter, 
Papermaking, the History and Technique of an Ancient Craft (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947). 
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extending throughout the entire surface of each sheet of paper, was 
caused by the wires of the moulds upon which the sheets had been 
formed. The term “laid” is used to designate this line marking, 
which can readily be seen when the paper is held to the light. ‘This 
simple pattern, showing parallel lines marked at intervals by chain 
stitches, was introduced into Europe from Asia. The Asiatic moulds 
were made of split bamboo splints, or reeds of grass, laced together 
at intervals with animal hair or vegetable fiber, in the manner of 
making a delicate Chinese or Japanese screen. When the craft of 
papermaking was introduced into Spain in the twelfth century, the 
Europeans, and in tum the Americans, used the same general con- 
struction and design found in the Asiatic moulds, only in lieu of 
bamboo and grass laced with hair or fiber the European paper- 
makers employed metal wires. In both the Orient and the Occident 
the workers used the materials that were most accessible and readily 
obtained. The allover pattern impressed in the paper from the 
moulds, either Asiatic or European, was a form of watermark, as 
the bamboos, or wires, of the moulds held the papermaking fibers 
in slightly different degrees of density or thickness. 

In the European type of rigid mould used in American paper- 
making, the “laid” wires varied from fifteen to thirty-two to the 
inch, and the “chain,” or lacing, wires were spaced from three- 
quarters to one and one-half inches apart. The well-defined, al- 
though unobtrusive, markings of these wires transferred to the paper 
from the moulds were known as “Jaid-lines’” and “‘chain-lines.” The 
true watermarks in paper, however, were the emblems, devices, 
names, or initials that were bent in wire and laced to the surface of 
the “laid-and-chain” wire covering of the moulds (Figure 3). The 
same design usually occupied the identical position on each one 
of the two moulds, constituting a pair. The twisted wire naturally 
held the paper stock, or pulp, thinner along its course, and when 
the sheet of paper is held against the light the paper is more trans- 
parent where the wires indented the pulp. The heavier the wire, the 
deeper were the indentations, and therefore the more distinct and 
clearly defined is the watermark in the paper. (The watermarking 
of figures and devices had its origin in Italy in 1282. The first paper- 
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mark was a complete circle, typifying the endless world, sur- 
mounted by a St. Andrew’s cross.) In early American papermaking 
the watermarks were in the form of farming and household imple- 
ments, tools, utensils, crests, arms, leaves, flowers, trees, doves, 
eagles, animals, human figures, and the names or initials of the 
papermakers. Two common watermarks in eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century American paper are the phrases “SAVE RAGS” 
and “WORK AND BE RICH,” the latter lettering usually in 
connection with the design of a plow. Prior to about 1800, dates 
in American watermarks are seldom encountered. 

After the introduction of “wove” paper moulds into American 
mills, the bent watermarking wires were applied in the same manner 
as had been the practice on the old-style moulds of the “laid” type. 
With the “wove” style of paper, however, there is no visible allover 
pattern that is readily perceptible when the sheets of paper are held 
to the light, although close observation will oftentimes reveal the 
delicate imprint of the crossed metal wires of the closely woven 
screen. Many calligraphers and printers considered the newly con- 
ceived “wove” paper more desirable than the ancient “laid” type, 
as the “wove’’ paper was comparatively free from the regularly 
spaced parallel-line indentations that were thought to interfere with 
writing and printing. The first use of “wove” paper in European 
book printing was about the year 1757 when John Baskerville, the 
eccentric printer of Birmingham, England, used the paper in print- 
ing part of his quarto edition of Virgil. This new type of paper may 
have had its initial appearance in American printing in 1795 when 
Isaiah Thomas, the famed printer and bibliophile of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, used “wove” paper in his edition of Charlotte Smith’s 
Sonnets and Other Poems. From 1800 onward the use of “wove” 
paper spread rapidly in America, and by the year 1815 moulds of 
this type predominated in this country, their use extending as far 
west as Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee. 

For the most part, in recording the history of pioneer paper- 
making in America, it will not be feasible in this monograph to 
venture beyond the first mill in each of the colonies and states where 
paper was made by hand in the traditional European manner. 
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During the 1750-1800 period innumerable small paper mills were 
established in almost every section of the eastern part of the coun- 
try. Many of these mills had difficulty in surviving, because of the 
constant shortage of linen and cotton rags and the absence of trained 
workers who could produce paper suitable for writing and printing. 
The earliest comprehensive census of American paper mills was 
assembled by Isaiah Thomas and recorded in The History of Print- 
ing in America, published in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1810. 
In this compilation there are listed 185 paper mills, but evidently 
Isaiah Thomas was not entirely satisfied that this number included 
every mill that was then producing paper, for he stated: 


My endeavors to obtain an accurate account of the paper mills, in the 
United States, have not succeeded agreeably to my wishes, as I am not 
enabled to procure a complete list of the mills, and the quantity of paper 
manufactured in all the States. I have not received any particulars that 
can be relied on from some of the States; but I believe the following 
statement will come near the truth.—_From the information I have col- 
lected it appears that the mills for manufacturing paper, are in number 
about one hundred and eighty-five, viz. in New Hampshire, 7; Massa- 
chusetts, 38; Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 17; Vermont, 9; New York, 
12; Delaware, 4; Maryland, 3; Virginia, 4, South Carolina, 1; Ken- 
tucky, 6; Tennessee, 4; Pennsylvania, about 60.—In all other states and 
territories, say 16.—Total 185. 


Although the inventory is moderately accurate insofar as New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania are concerned, it is obvious 
that no paper was made in Tennessee until the year following the 
publication of Isaiah Thomas’ book; also no mention is made of 
the mill in Ohio, established in 1807. It was no doubt difficult for 
Thomas to procure authentic information relative to the number 
of mills in operation, and it is hardly to be expected that he could 
have been correct in every instance. 


PENNSYLVANIA - 1690 






SEEN URING the month of July 1638, the family of the 
(Os) Reverend Jose Glover, a minister of the nonconformist 


Xx church, set sail from England on the ship “John” with 
the hope of establishing the craft of printing in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Aside from various household belongings, Jose Glover 
had with him on the sailing ship a printing press, a small assortment 
of type, and other required appurtenances for the setting up of a 
printing shop. Also, prior to leaving England it is probable that 
Glover purchased a number of reams of Dutch or English paper, 
as he was aware that not a single paper mill was in operation in the 
colonies, and without paper his printing equipment would be use- 
less. Accompanying the Glover family on the sailing ship was a 
forty-four-year-old London-born locksmith named Stephen Daye 
who had been brought along to operate the printing press, although 
he had never served an apprenticeship as a printer. The long voyage 
proved too severe an ordeal for Glover, the dissenter, and he passed 
away on shipboard. The printing press, type, paper, and other 
appliances became the property of the widow, Mrs. Jose Glover, 
who, upon landing, desirous of carrying out her deceased husband’s 
wishes, found a suitable cottage in Cambridge for Stephen Daye 
and his family, and in the autumn of the year 1638 the first printing 
shop in Anglo-America was established in the wooden dwelling. 
-20- 
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There are no copies extant of the first two products of the press, 
so naturally it is not known where in Europe the paper had been 
made, but in printing the Bay Psalm Book, 1640, Daye and his son 
Matthew used paper that had been made in England or in the Low 
Countries. The subsequent works from the Daye press were like- 
wise printed on foreign-made paper, for there was no paper mill in 
English America until after the year 1690. 

Four years following the printing of the Bay Psalm Book in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, there was born near Miilheim an der 
Ruhr, a son who was given the name “Wilhelm” by his middle- 
class parents, George Rittinghuysen and Maria Hagerhoff Ritting- 
huysen. The settlement of Miilheim, formerly within the Duchy of 
Berg, became a town in 1508 and the making of paper was one of 
the crafts carried on in the region. Upon reaching a working age 
young Rittinghuysen was apprenticed to one of the paper mills in 
the Rhineland, possibly in the establishment of Adolph Vorster, the 
third oldest mill in Broich, a village opposite Milheim an der Ruhr. 

It is known that Wilhelm Rittinghuysen, the young papermaker, 
left his native land and traveled sixty or seventy miles into Holland, 
but the year of his departure has not been recorded. The earliest 
precise information relating to the time Rittinghuysen left Milheim 
is a German document, dated July 25, 1678, which he had requested 
as a certificate of birth while living in Amsterdam. This document, 
signed by his mother, brother, and sister, gives the date of Ritting- 
huysen’s birth as 1644. Attracted by the paper mills in Arnhem, 
Netherlands, the young papermaker moved to that locality. Arnhem 
was a leading paper-producing center in the province of Gelder- 
land, probably the Arenacum of the Romans, a settlement men- 
tioned in history as early as 893, and becoming a town in 1233. 
Rittinghuysen may have gone to Arnhem as early as 1670 when 
he was twenty-six years of age, but inasmuch as the town was taken 
by the French in 1672 and left in a disorganized condition two years 
later it is probable that he did not venture there until the town had 
been at least partially rebuilt. A Dutch document, dated June 23, 
1679, gives proof that he took the oath of citizenship on that day, 
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signing himself in a scrawling hand, “Willem Riiddinghiiysen von 
Milheim, (?) Papermaker.” 

The date of Rittinghuysen’s marriage has not been recorded, but 
he had a wife prior to leaving Germany; three children were born, 
Klaus, Gerhard, and Elizabeth. Klaus was born June 15, 1666, in 
Miilheim and, like his father, became a skilled papermaker. The 
other two children were never occupied in the craft of making 
paper. 

While living and working in Holland, Wilhelm Rittinghuysen 
and his son Klaus became imbued with the plan of emigrating to 
America for the purpose of building a paper mill. William Penn 
was exploiting his newly acquired region of Pennsylvania (“‘Penn’s 
Woods”), and the populace of England and Holland were inun- 
dated with tracts and homilies setting forth the advantages and 
opportunities to be enjoyed in that province. Penn’s preachments 
describing the flourishing conditions to be found in Pennsylvania 
had profound influence upon the Rittinghuysen family, and in 1688 
or 1689 they left the paper mills of the Netherlands and emigrated 
to the New World. The father was forty-four years old, the age 
Stephen Daye had been when he left England in 1638 to assist in 
the establishment of the first printing shop in the colonies; young 
Klaus was twenty-two. Wilhelm Rittinghuysen had accepted the 
strict teachings of the Mennonites, a religious sect that was firmly 
entrenched in Germantown, Pennsylvania, as early as 1683, and 
perhaps the knowledge that he would be able to continue under 
the leadership of Menno Simons, the founder of this religious belief, 
gave Rittinghuysen added courage and hope in the venture to 
America. The family, two of them papermakers, arrived in New 
York after that port had ceased being under Dutch domination; the 
English had been in power since 1674. The Rittinghuysen family 
did not remain long in New York, as there was no printing press 
in that locality until 1693, and the papermakers, father and son, 
were well aware that their trade would thrive only in a community 
where printing had been established. Through the reading of Penn’s 
tracts and brochures, the family had become influenced by the 
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glowing glories of Pennsylvania and, knowing that a printing shop 
had actually been at work in Philadelphia since 1685, departed at 
once for Pennsylvania with the hope of soliciting help in their plan 
to establish a paper mill. 

The Rittinghuysens had probably not been long in Pennsylvania 
before it was suggested to them that they would find it advan- 
tageous to anglicize the family name and thereafter the father was 
called William Rittenhouse and the son was known as Klaus, or 
Nicholas, Rittenhouse. 

Once settled near Germantown in a community that was later 
called Roxborough, William Rittenhouse and his son set to work 
to carry out their plan of erecting and equipping a paper mill, and 
by the year 1691 the small water-power mill had probably pro- 
duced many reams of usable paper. William and Klaus Rittenhouse 
were encouraged in the papermaking undertaking by William 
Bradford, who had conducted a printing office in Philadelphia since 
1685, when during December of that year he had printed his first 
work, Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense. 

It is certain that the paper mill was operated by William and 
Klaus Rittenhouse as early as 1691, although the Rittenhouse name 
in connection with Pennsylvania papermaking has never been dis- 
covered in any contemporaneous document. In a letter written 
by William Bradford to a friend in London, dated November 18, 
1690, no mention is made of the Rittenhouses, although the paper 
mill is referred to in this manner: “Samuel Carpenter and I are 
Building a Paper-.Vill about a Mile from thy Mills at Skulkill, and 
hope we shall have Paper within less than four months.” Actually 
the earliest mention of the Rittenhouse family in Philadelphia, aside 
from the marriage entry of Klaus, or Nicholas, and a statement that 
they owned several tracts of land in Germantown in 1689, is found 
in an interesting old parchment document bearing the script ttle, 
Copia Naturalisationis of Francis Daniel Pastorius and 61 persons 
more of German-Town from William Penn, Esq., Dated 7th May 
Ao. Di. 1691. In this naturalization document the names “Willm 
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Rittinghuysen” and “Claes (Klaus) Rittinghuysen” appear the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth in the list.* 

The earliest printed account of the newly established paper mill 
was a doggerel poem written by Richard Frame, Pennslyvania’s 
first poet, who included the composition in his volume, A Short 
Description of Pennsilvania, Or, A Relation What things are 
known, enjoyed, and like to be discovered in the said Province, 
printed by William Bradford in Philadelphia, 1692. Although the 
lines may be lacking in metrical skill, the poem is, nevertheless, the 
only contemporaneous description of Pennsylvania’s earliest paper 
mill and is therefore worthy of reprinting: 


The German-Town, of which I spoke before, 
Which is, at least, in length one Mile and More, 
Where lives High-German People, and Low-Dutch, 
Whose Trade in weaving Linnin Cloth is much, 
There grows the Flax, as also you may know, 
That from the same they do divide the Tow, 
Their Trade fits well within this Habitation, 

We find Convenience for their Occupation, 

One Trade brings in imployment for another, 
So that we may suppose each Trade a Brother; 
From Linnin Rags good Paper doth derive, 

The first Trade keeps the second Trade alive: 
Without the first the second cannot be, 
Therefore since these two can so well agree, 
Convenience doth approve to place them nigh, 
One in the German-Town, ’tother hard by. 

A Paper Mill near German-Town doth stand, 

So that the Flax, which first springs from the Land, 
First Flax, then Yarn, and then they must begin, 
To weave the same, which they took pains to spin. 
Also, when on our backs it is well worn, 

Some of the same remains Ragged and Torn; 
Then of these Rags our Paper it is made, 
Which in process of time doth waste and fade: 
So what comes from the Earth, appeareth plain, 
The same in Time returns to Earth again. 


*This parchment document is now in the Juniata College Library, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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The poem by Richard Frame does not mention the Rittenhouse 
mill by name, nor do the twenty-six lines of bucolic verse give any 
details relative to the craft of papermaking. The poem is interesting 
only because it appeared at the time of the founding of the first 
paper mill in America. 

Another contemporary writer who compiled a poem that 
touched on the trade of making paper was John Holme, who in 
1696 wrote a series of forty-seven curious verses which he entitled 
A True Relation of the Flourishing State of Pennsylvania. The 
verses, embracing almost every trade and custom of pioneer Penn- 
sylvania life, remained in manuscript until more than a century ago 
when they were set in type and printed in the Proceedings of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December 1847. 
The stanza that refers to the paper mill bears the concise heading 
“Printer” and reads: 

Here dwelt a printer and I find 
That he can both print books and bind, 
He wants not paper, ink nor skill 
He’s owner of a paper mill. 

The paper mill is here hard by 

And makes good paper frequently, 
But the printer, as I here tell, 

Is gone unto New-York to dwell. 
No doubt but he will lay up bags 

If he can get good store of rags. 
Kind friend, when thy old shift is rent 
Let it to th’ paper mill be sent. 


The “printer” referred to in the Holme poem was no doubt 
William Bradford, who had moved from Philadelphia to New York 
in 1693 and there established the first printing shop in the settle- 
ment. Two years following the compilation of John Holme’s 
amusing verses, another writer, Gabriel Thomas, briefly mentioned 
Pennsylvania papermaking in his small book, An Historical and 
Geographical Account of the Province and Country of Pennsil- 
vania, published in London in 1698. Thomas had lived in Pennsyl- 
vania for fifteen years, and set down curt accounts concerning the 
customs, trades, agriculture, and commerce of the province. The 
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paragraph devoted to paper reads: “All sorts of very good Paper 
are made in the German-town; as also very fine Gerzzan Linen, 
such as no person of Quality need be asham’d to wear.” These three 
seventeenth-century writers—Richard Frame, John Holme, and 
Gabriel Thomas—all refer to the paper mill operated by William 
and Klaus Rittenhouse, although the two papermakers are not men- 
tioned by name. 

In addition to William Bradford, the printer, the Rittenhouse 
paper mill was sponsored by a small group of influential Pennsy!l- 
vania citizens—Samuel Carpenter and Robert Turner, large land- 
holders, and Thomas Tresse, a rich ironmonger. By the year 1705, 
however, Nicholas (Klaus) Rittenhouse and his rheumatic father 
had become the sole owners of the mill. In 1689, shortly after their 
arrival in America, Klaus (Claus or Nicholas) Rittenhouse married 
Wilhelmina DeWees, sister of William DeWees, who founded the 
second paper mill in Pennsylvania in 1710, an outgrowth of the 
original Rittenhouse mill. 

At the present time nothing whatever remains of the original mill 
structure, as the last vestige of the buildings constructed at four 
different periods was demolished in 1891. The fine stone building, 
dating from 1707, near the site of the mill, and remaining in excel- 
Jent preservation at the present time, was the Rittenhouse family 
home and never served as a paper mill. There is no contempora- 
neous inventory of the Rittenhouse mill equipment and, although 
we may be familiar with the various appliances employed during 
the period, it would be imprudent to try to determine the number 
and size of the stampers used in macerating the linen and cotton 
rags; nor can we determine precisely the number or size of the dip- 
ping vats that were in use. We may assume, however, that there 
were not more than two vats, the capacity of each vat being from 
two and a half to four reams of paper a day, depending upon the 
number of working hours and the size and type of paper being 
made. 

It is questionable if all of the watermarks attributed to this mill 
were produced by William and Klaus Rittenhouse in the early 
Pennsylvania establishment. It is not unusual for historians to be 
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confused by Dutch and English paper that was made during the 
1690-1720 period in which appeared watermarks bearing the same 
emblems and the identical initials that were used by the Rittenhouse 
mill. The shield watermark so often attributed to the first paper- 
making establishment in America was abundantly used by the 
makers of paper in both England and the Low Countries. Historians 
are still further confused by the watermarked letters “W R,” as 
these initials are extremely common in papers made in England and 
Holland during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

For the most part, the watermarks in the paper of early American 
books and pamphlets are indistinct and in many cases undecipher- 
able, the marks having been sewed into the bindings or cut at the 
edges of the pages. It is usually necessary to piece together various 
fragments to arrive at a complete watermark. We have examined 
scores of books and tracts printed by William Bradford with the 
hope of finding Rittenhouse watermarks, but our search has led 
to only a few marks that may be definitely identified as having 
originated in Pennsylvania’s pioneer paper mill. The papermarks 
we have uncovered and which may be relied upon as authentic are 
reproduced in Figures 4 and 5. Figure 4 shows two marks which 
were found in a tract imprinted by William Bradford, Philadelphia, 
1692, entitled Truth and Innocency defended against Calummny 
and Defamation, In a late Report spread abroad concerning the 
Revolution of Humane Souls, With a further Clearing of the 
Truth, by a plain Explication of my Sence, &., by George Keith. 
The booklet measures five and one-half by seven inches, folded 
in quarto, and is composed of twenty pages; all of the paper was 
made in the Rittenhouse mill. Figure 5 shows the two water- 
marks in the paper used in printing the American Weekly Mercury, 
Thursday, March 17, 1720, Number 13. This newspaper was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, December 22, 1719, by Andrew Bradford, 
son of William Bradford. The paper measures approximately 
thirteen by sixteen inches. The letters “N R” and “K R” used in 
these watermarks were the initials of the son, Nicholas or Klaus 
Rittenhouse. According to Francis Daniel Pastorius, the clover- 
leaf, or “‘klee-blatt,” was the original mark or seal of Germantown, 
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the locality of the Rittenhouse mill. Alchough William Rittenhouse 
is usually given the honor of having established the paper mill, 
Klaus was actually the energetic and productive member of the 
family. As early as 1700, William Penn described William Ritten- 
house, the father, as “old and decrepit.” He died February 18, 1708, 
at the age of sixty-four. Nicholas Rittenhouse died when he was 
sixty-eight, a short time after he had written his will, which was 
dated May 24, 1734. 


NEW JERSEY - 1726 


PS HE precise time of the establishment of the craft of 
papermaking in the Colony of New Jersey is more 
obscure than in any other eastern state. It is certain, 
however, that a paper mill was in operation in or near Elizabeth- 
town at least a year or two prior to the time that paper was first 
manufactured in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the year 1728. 

William Bradford, the first printer of Pennsylvania, was the 
most influential and most helpful of the four men who assisted in 
establishing the William and KJaus Rittenhouse mill, near Phila- 
delphia. He not only lent his assistance to the actual construction 
and equipping of the mill building, but his printing office was the 
chief purchaser of the paper made in the mill. Old accounts list 
sales of quantities of writing and printing paper, as well as smaller 
lots of brown paper and pasteboard, as having been purchased by 
William Bradford from the Rittenhouse mill. 

In 1693 William Bradford gave up his printing business in Phila- 
delphia and established himself in New York. This move was not 
entirely of Bradford’s own free will. He was a man of vigor and 
independence and while working in Philadelphia he offended the 
ruling powers by printing the Charter, apparently without the con- 
sent of the authorities. He also fell from the good graces of the 
governing faction by printing a pamphlet written by George Keith, 
a seceding Quaker. William Bradford was urged to leave Pennsy]- 
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vania, but the transplanting of his printing office only added to his 
future renown by placing him in the unique position of being the 
first printer in New York as he had been the first printer in Penn- 
sylvania. 

After establishing his printing shop in New York, William Brad- 
ford continued to be dependent upon the Klaus Rittenhouse Penn- 
sylvania mill for much of his paper, as is evidenced by the following 
letter written by Bradford from New York to Rittenhouse in 
Pennsylvania: 


Ffrd Clause Rittenhouse, I have recd 16 Ream of printing paper from 
you ...since that I have recd Ten Ream more... if you have more of 
ye same sort of paper, pray let me have it. These are also to acquaint 
you that I shall want some of ye large writing paper; pray let me know 
how much you can make. I shall want six or seven Ream, If you want 
fine Rags, let me know & I shall send some by Land, for I must have 
6 or 7 Ream of such paper as you made before for me. Pray let me hear 
from you by ye next Post, which will oblige your friend, Will 
Bradford, New York, Fbr. 11, 1709. 


From the context of Bradford’s letter it is obvious that his need 
for paper was constantly increasing and the Pennsylvania mill was 
hard pressed to supply his requirements. Bradford’s New York 
printing office was prospering and here were produced the first 
printed series of assembly proceedings to be issued in the colonies; 
also, the printing of numerous governmental and literary publica- 
tions was undertaken. Bradford’s need for paper was urgent and 
he conceived the plan of founding a mill within the Colony of New 
York. 

In 1724 William Bradford petitioned the New York Assembly 
for the exclusive privilege of making paper in the colony. In the 
Journal of the Votes and Proceedings of the General Assembly of 
the Colony of New-York, Apmil 9, 1691, to September 27, 1743 
(New York, 1764), we find the following: “Die Luna, P.M. July 
6, 1724. The Petition of William Bradford, was presented to the 
House, and read, praying this House to admit him to bring in a 
Bill, to entitle him to the sole making of Paper in this Province, for 
a certain Number of Years.” The bill proposing to give Bradford a 
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fifteen-year monopoly in making paper in New York was read 
three ames. The Governor and Council were adverse to the en- 
couragement of local industry and refused to sanction Bradford’s 
request. No doubt it was thought that the competition would be 
detrimental to British papermakers and also interfere with the 
lucrative revenue derived from the importation of paper from 
Europe. 

Although William Bradford was not granted the right to manu- 
facture paper in New York, he was not discouraged and he turned 
his attention to neighboring New Jersey with a plan for establish- 
ing a paper mill in that colony. Bradford was then contemplating 
the founding of New York’s first newspaper, the New-York 
Gazette, and printing paper was essential for this project, which he 
launched on November 8, 1725. He could no longer rely upon 
the Pennsylvania mills and was reluctant to make use of paper im- 
ported from Europe. 

As has been stated, the precise date of the founding of William 
Bradford’s New Jersey paper mill is uncertain, but we may accept 
the year 1726 as the approximate time, and in or near Elizabeth- 
town as the location of the paper mill. The earliest printed notice 
relating to the New Jersey mill appeared in the American Weekly 
Mercury, Philadelphia, a newspaper that had been established 
December 22, 1719, by William Bradford’s son, Andrew Bradford. 
The notice appeared in the issue of Thursday, July 3, to Thursday, 
July 10, 1729, and reads: 


June 30, 1729. An Indented Servant Man, named James Roberts, is 
Run away from William Bradford's Paper-Mill at Elizabeth-Town in 
New-Jersey. He is a middle-sized well set young fellow, about twenty 
years of Age, has dark brown Hair, somewhat Curl’d, Round Vissage, 
grey Eyes, one of his Fore-Fingers is crooked. He wears a brown 
Wastcoat with black Buttons, a Homespun Linnen Jacket, a light col- 
oured new Drugget Coat, lined with dark Shalloon, a pair of Leather 
Breeches, and 2 pair of New homespun Linnen ones, a pair Thread 
Stockins, Pump-Shoes; a good Beaver Hat, two new homespun Shirts 
and an old one: His Hat has neither Buttons or Loops. He is a West- 
Country-man, has been about one year in the Country, and is a Paper- 
Maker by Trade. .. . Whoever can take up and secure the said James 
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Roberts, and give notice to William Bradford in New-York, or to 
Andrew Bradford in Philadelphia, or to Jobn Barclay in Perth-Amboy, 
they shall have Fifty Shillings, and all reasonable Charges. 


This advertisement of 1729 not only serves to confirm the pres- 
ence of William Bradford’s paper mill in New Jersey at this time, 
but it also affords a detailed description of the complete wardrobe 
and belongings of a papermaker during this early period of Ameri- 
can industry. 

From an advertisement in William Bradford’s weekly, the New- 
York Gazette, for March 31, 1735, we may assume that the New 
Jersey paper mill was in operation at that time, but whether or not 
Bradford was the owner is uncertain. This advertisement reads: 


On Wednesday the 23 of April next, at the Paper-Mill in Elizabeth- 
Town, there will be SOLD at Publick Vendue to the highest Bidder, 
all sorts of Household Goods, Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Cart, Plows, 
Harrows with Iron Teeth, and other Utensils: The Plantation adjoyning 
the said Mill will also be Sold, which contains Ninty Acres, about thirty 
Acres within a good new Fence; about ten Acres sowed with Winter 
Grain. .. . The Sale to begin about ten or eleven a Clock in the Fore- 
noon, 23d of April, 1735. 


The notice of 1729 for the apprehension of the runaway paper- 
maker, James Roberts, and the auction advertisement of 1735 “at 
the Paper-Mill” are the sole contemporary references that can be 
found in connection with the earliest paper mill in New Jersey. It 
is upon these two meager newspaper accounts that the history of 
this mill has long been based, and it 1s unlikely that any further 
contemporary information relative to this mill will be uncovered. 

An extensive search was made with the hope of discovering 
watermarks that may have been used by New Jersey’s earliest paper 
mill, but apparently William Bradford’s establishment did not use 
any initials or devices that can be definitely identified as having 
originated in the New Jersey paper mill. 
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VEN though the art of printing was introduced into 

the Massachusetts Bay Colony as early as 1638 or 

G~ 1639, the older craft of papermaking did not find a 

place among the industries of New England until about ninety 

years later. With the commencement of printing in Cambridge, 

the eastern seaboard of Massachusetts became the literary and book- 

producing center of the country. In 1728, the year the first paper 

mill was proposed in the colony, the town of Boston supported 

more printers and bookbinders than any other Anglo-American 

settlement. Two of every three books and pamphlets then issued 

in the entire country were printed within the confines of Boston, 

and of the seven newspapers printed in the colonies during this 
period, four were published in the Massachusetts seaport. 

In view of this predominance in printing and publishing, it is 
strange that the earliest paper mill in the colonies should have been 
established near Philadelphia and not in the vicinity of Boston, a 
circumstance due, no doubt, to the Rittenhouse family’s attraction 
to Eastern Pennsylvania through reading William Penn’s alluring 
tracts and preachments, and also to the elder Rittenhouse’s devotion 
to the Mennonites, a flourishing religious sect in the Philadelphia 
region. The merchants and printers of Boston enjoyed unrivaled 
communication and trade with Europe, and the importation of 
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English and Dutch paper had become the practice. Therefore, most 
of the books, pamphlets, and broadsides printed in New England 
prior to about 1730 are on foreign-made paper and thereby lose 
considerable interest as examples of early American craftsmanship. 
It would be most unusual to find Massachusetts imprints from the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century on paper that had been made 
in the Pennsylvania mills of the Rittenhouse or DeWees families. 

The building of a paper mill and the construction of the numer- 
ous appurtenances necessary in the manufacture of paper involved 
more planning and preparation than were essential in any other 
industry carried on here during the eighteenth century. To assure 
success, it was customary for the promoters of a proposed paper 
mill to request the monopoly of production for a certain number of 
years. Papermaking was regarded as a public need and it was not 
uncommon for the local authorities not only to give exclusive privi- 
ledges of manufacture but to recommend substantial bonuses as 
well. Such a monopoly was granted the first paper mill to be estab- 
lished in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

An act to encourage the making of paper in New England was 
passed by the General Court of Massachusetts on September 13, 
1728, and a patent giving the exclusive right to make paper for a 
period of ten years was granted five prominent citizens of Boston. 
A portion of the grant reads: 


Whereas the Making Paper within this Province will be of Public Bene- 
fit and Service; But inasmuch as the Erecting Mills for that purpose and 
providing Workmen and Materials for the Effecting that Undertaking 
will necessarily demand a considerable Disburse of Money for some 
time before any profit, or gain can arise there-from; And Whereas 
Daniel Henchman, Gillam Phillips, Benjamin Faneuil, and Thomas Han- 
cock, together with Henry Dering are willing & desirous to Undertake 
the Manufacturing Paper: Wherefore for the Promoting so beneficial a 
Design; Be it Enacted by His Excellency the Governour, Council and 
Representatives in General Court Assembled, and by the Authority of 
the same, That the sole Privilege and Benefit of making Paper within 
this Province shall be to the said Daniel Henchman, Gillam Phillips, 
Benjantn Faneuil, Thomas Hancock and Henry Dering, and to their 
Associates, for and during the Term of Ten Years from and after the 
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Tenth Day of December next ensuing: Provided the aforesaid Daniel 
Henchman, Gillam Phillips, Benjamin Faneuil, Thomas Hancock and 
Henry Dering, shall make or cause to be made within this Province, 
in the space of Twelve Months next after the Tenth Day of December 
next, Two hundred Rheam of good Merchantable Brown Paper, and 
Printing Paper, Sixty Rheam thereof at least to be Printing Paper, and 
within the space of Twelve Months next coming, shall cause to be made 
within this Province Fifty Rheam of good Merchantable Writing Paper, 
of equal goodness with the Paper commonly stampt with the London 
Arms, over and above the aforesaid Two hundred Rheam of Brown 
Paper, and Printing Paper. 


Daniel Henchman, the principal member of the Massachusetts 
papermaking firm, was a bookbinder by trade with a prosperous 
publishing and bookselling business on Cornhill, Boston. Thomas 
Hancock had formerly served as an apprentice in bookbinding with 
Henchman, but at the time of the founding of the paper mill he 
owned his own publishing and bookselling establishment on Ann 
Street, near the Draw Bridge. During his apprenticeship Hancock 
had married Henchman’s daughter Lydia, and in this manner the 
two families were united. Thomas Hancock died in 1764, bequeath- 
ing the greater portion of his estate to his nephew, John Hancock 
(1737-93), who became governor of Massachusetts, but is now best 
remembered for his bold signature on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Benjamin Faneuil was the father of Peter Faneuil (1700-43), 
who built classic Faneuil Hall and presented it to the town of 
Boston in 1742. Gillam Phillips was Peter Faneuil’s brother-in-law. 
Henry Dering was probably the only associate in the paper mill 
who understood the rudiments of papermaking, and he was, there- 
fore, chosen as superintendent of the mill, with Henry Woodman, 
an Englishman, acting as foreman. 

Daniel Henchman, the leader of the group, was aware that the 
success of a papermaking venture would rest upon the quantity of 
linen and cotton rags that would be available. Only a few days 
after the exclusive privilege to manufacture paper had been granted, 
Henchman was appealing for old rags in an advertisement, dated 
September 20, 1728, in the New-England Weekly Journal, a news- 
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paper published in Boston by Samuel Kneeland and Timothy 
Green. This advertisement requested 


.. all Persons who will be at the pains to save or procure Linnen Rags, 
and bring them to D. Henchman, Bookseller, at bis Shop over against 
the Old Brick Meeting House in Cornhill, or to T. Hancock, Book- 
seller, at the Bible and Three Crowns in Ann Street; That they shall 
have paid them 3d. for every pound of fine white Linnen Rags, 2d. for 
every pound of Blue Speckled & course Linnen, and 3 half pence per 
Pound for Cotton and Linnen. 


To fulfill the terms of the court agreement and to turn the mo- 
nopoly of paper manufacture to a profit, the five members of the 
mill company leased a mill building along the Neponset River, then 
in the town of Dorchester, now Milton, about seven miles south of 
Boston: the mill structure had been built in 1717 by Joseph Belcher 
for use as a fulling mill. It was not until 1731 that specimens of 
paper were considered of sufficient perfection to present to the 
legislature, and the production of mediocre paper continued until 
1737 when Henry Woodman severed his connection as foreman of 
the mill. Henry Dering, the superintendent, likewise relinquished 
his position to engage in more lucrative work. Not to be disheart- 
ened, the remaining lay members of the group induced Jeremiah 
Smith, an Irishman living in Boston, to assume the responsibilities 
of mill superintendent; and to assist him, John Hazleton, a practical 
English papermaker, was engaged as foreman, with Abijah Smith, 
an American papermaker, as chief vatman. Through diligent work 
and careful management, Jeremiah Smith, although not a skilled 
papermaker, was eventually able to acquire the holdings of the 
four remaining sponsors of the original company and in 1741 to 
purchase the mill building from the heirs of Joseph Belcher. 

Ten years had elapsed since the first specimens of paper had been 
presented to the legislature, but owing to the difficulty in procuring 
skilled papermakers the mill had not prospered. The paper that was 
made was uneven and coarse and lacked the whiteness that was 
desired by the Boston printers, many of whom continued to use the 
English and Dutch paper that was so readily procurable through the 
extensive sailing-ship trade. 
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Even without proficient workers, Jeremiah Smith persisted in 
operating the mill, although only at intervals and with no appreci- 
able improvement in the quality of the paper. John Hazleton, the 
mill foreman, was in the British Army, but owing to the need for 
papermakers he had been given a furlough so that he might assist 
in producing paper. In 1759, however, Hazleton’s regiment was 
ordered to service in General James Wolfe’s Quebec Expedition, 
and he was compelled to give up his place in the paper mill and 
join his fellow soldiers. He met his death in battle on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Jeremiah Smith eventually retired from the paper mill, but not 
until his son-in-law, James Boies (or Boyce), had been initiated into 
the craft of papermaking. In 1760, Boies induced Richard Clarke, 
an adept English papermaker, to accept the position formerly held 
by John Hazleton, and under Clarke’s guidance the quality of the 
writing and printing paper was improved. A few years later James 
Boies and Richard Clarke formed a partnership with a plan to oon- 
tinue the making of paper, and in December 1763 these two men 
petitioned the Great and General Court of Massachusetts for the 
sum of four hundred pounds for the purpose of repairing the mill, 
a request that was granted. 

By the year 1776, according to the contemporary tract, the 
American Wonder, Or, the Strange and Remarkable Cape-Ann 
Dream, there were four paper mills in Milton, with mills proposed 
for building in Newburyport and Sutton. From this time onward 
the papermaking trade in Massachusetts developed rapidly with a 
history so voluminous that it would not be feasible in this mono- 
graph to venture beyond the pioneer mills. 

A search in several of the foremost collections of Massachusetts 
imprints has been unsuccessful in discovering any watermarked 
papers that could definitely be identified as having had origin in the 
first mill established in the colony. 
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K HE earliest paper mill in Maine was established between 
the years 1731 and 1735. The original plan for this 
mill had its beginning in 1730, when, after visiting the 
mill in Milton, Massachusetts, Samuel Waldo and Thomas West- 
brook conceived the idea of building a paper mill near the lower 
falls of the Presumpscot River in the old town of Falmouth, Maine, 
where these two men held large tracts of land. Samuel Waldo was 
a man of wealth, formerly a merchant of Boston, who moved to 
Falmouth after acquiring title to thousands of acres of land in 
the district of Maine known as the “Waldo Patent.” Thomas 
Westbrook was a farmer and landholder who had become associ- 
ated with Waldo in real estate speculation, but he was later ruined 
through his association with his scheming partner. The establish- 
ment of the paper mill was undertaken by these two men more as 
a means of advancing their own interests than through any desire to 
found an industry that would be beneficial to the community. 

With the exception of Richard Clarke, who was operating the 
paper mill in Milton, Massachusetts, there were no skilled paper- 
makers in New England. Samuel Waldo and Thomas Westbrook 
possessed the resources for the building and equipping of a paper 
mill, but they knew nothing about the complexities of forming 
sheets of usable paper. In 1731 Waldo left for England with the 
express purpose of locating a skilled papermaker who could be 
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induced to come to America to assume the responsibilities of super- 
intending the newly conceived Maine mill. Through Waldo's 
enthusiastic descriptions of the advantages to be had in Anglo- 
America, a young English papermaker named Richard Fry con- 
sented to relinquish his work in his native England and journey to 
America. A few months later, at his own expense, Richard Fry 
arrived in Boston prepared to commence operations in the paper 
mill that Samuel Waldo had promised would be completely built 
and equipped upon his arrival. 

Nothing has been recorded relative to the actual manufacture of 
paper in the pioneer Maine mill. The earliest definite word regard- 
ing Richard Fry after his arrival in New England is a brief notice 
to “save rags,” followed by a lengthy advertisement in the same 
vein in the New England Weekly Journal, Boston, April 24, 1732. 
In this advertisement Fry listed himself as a “Stationer, Bookseller, 
Paper-Maker, Rag-Merchant, from the City of London,” but he 
made no mention of having any connection with Samuel Waldo, 
Thomas Westbrook, or the Maine paper mill. The next news of 
Richard Fry’s activities in New England appeared in the Boston 
News-Letter, for the issues of October 17 and November 8, 1734. 
Here again was an appeal for the saving of linen and cotton rags for 
papermaking. 

After the appearance of the advertisment of 1734, Richard Fry 
remained in obscurity until the years 1739 and 1740 when he was 
again heard from through several petitions he wrote while in the 
Boston Debtors’ Prison. From one of these petitions we learn that 
Samuel Waldo and Thomas Westbrook had leased the Maine mill 
to Richard Fry for a term of twenty-one years at a yearly rental of 
sixty-four pounds sterling, payable each quarter. The two wealthy 
landlords, Waldo and Westbrook, had also agreed to build a frame 
dwelling near the mill for Fry and his family. Apparently the paper 
mill did not prove a financial success, or perhaps the promoters of 
the mill were unable to procure the needed linen and cotton rags, 
so essential in making paper; in any event, the rent was soon in 
arrears, and with the exception of the delivery to Boston of a num- 
ber of reams of printing paper, Richard Fry’s landlords appear not 
to have received any compensation from the lease of the Maine mill. 
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Regardless of the unpaid rent, it is probable that Richard Fry con- 
tinued to operate the mill until December 1736. Then followed 
litigation and law suits, with Richard Fry sentenced to Boston 
Prison for nonpayment of rent. During his confinement in prison 
Fry wrote a series of letters and petitions deploring the unhealthy 
condition of the prison and complaining about the severe and 
unjust treatment he had received through his connection with 
Samuel Waldo. 

Richard Fry’s petitions penned from the Debtors’ Prison leave no 
doubt but that ke was a victim of Samuel Waldo’s greed and avarice. 
He made it plain that he came to New England in 1731 at his own 
expense with the expectation of going to work immediately in a 
mill that Waldo had promised would be completed upon his arrival. 
The mill was not finished for several years thereafter, and Richard 
Fry was forced to support his family without help from Samuel 
Waldo, who had given Fry so much assurance prior to his departure 
for America. In a detailed petition dated June 22, 1739, written in 
prison, Richard Fry stated his own case in a straightforward man- 
ner, devoid of the bitterness and condemnation that might have 
been expected from an English workman who had apparently been 
misled and deceived by his American employer. 

The petitions and letters written by Richard Fry from the Boston 
Debtors’ Prison constitute the only records that exist of the Maine 
paper mill. The Falmouth records of the period were destroyed by 
fire. At the time of his incarceration in the jail, Richard Fry had a 
wife, Martha, and a son, James Brook Fry, and a daughter; both 
children were born in New England. Richard Fry died in Boston 
in 1745, and in administering his estate, Martha Fry, his widow, de- 
scribed herself as a “papermaker,” so it may be inferred that the 
family continued the trade after Richard Fry was released from the 
Boston Debtors’ Prison. 

No watermarks from the first paper mill in Maine have been 
identified, although the personal papers of Samuel Waldo, dating 
from 1731 to 1750, have been examined with the hope of finding 
markings of some nature. For the most part these papers had their 
origin in England and the Low Countries. 


VIRGINIA - 1744 


RIOR to going to Virginia to establish the first per- 
manent printing office in the colony, William Parks, 
an Englishman, had lived in Annapolis, Maryland, 

where in 1727 he founded Maryland’s first newspaper, the Mary- 
land Gazette. The Virginia authorities had requested that William 
Parks open a printing shop in Williamsburg and in 1730 he executed 
the first acceptable printing in Virginia. In 1732 Parks was ap- 
pointed public printer and four years later he established the Vir- 
ginia Gazette, the earliest newspaper in the colony. The printing 
paper used by Parks was made in the mills of Pennsylvania or im- 
ported from England or the Low Countries, Benjamin Franklin, of 
Philadelphia, acting as paper merchant. William Parks and Benja- 
min Franklin were friends, with many business transactions be- 
tween them. During this period the Philadelphia printer not only 
dealt in paper, but also furnished great quantities of linen and 
cotton rags to the mills. It is only necessary to cite one entry from 
Benjamin Franklin’s account books to show his extensive dealings 
in old rags and finished paper: During the years 1735 to 1741, in- 
clusive, Franklin sold to William and Gerard DeWees and to 
William DeWees, Junior, Pennsylvania papermakers, 55,476 
pounds of rags at the rate of one and one-half pence a pound— 
purchases amounting to three hundred and forty-five pounds, thir- 
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teen shillings, and tenpence; in return the DeWees mill furnished 
Franklin with finished paper and pasteboard valued at eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two pounds, one shilling, and ninepence. These 
were great quantities of rags and paper and significant sums of 
money for a period when printing had found its way into only 
eight colonies, and paper mills had been established in only four 
colonies. 

As early as 1724, six years prior to the establishment of the first 
permanent printing office in Virginia, it was suggested that the 
craft of papermaking could be carried on with profit in the colony. 
A book embracing the “present state of Virginia” was written by 
the Reverend Hugh Jones and published in London in 1724. In this 
small volume there is a single paragraph, outlining the possibility of 
setting up paper mills in the colony, which reads: 


Paper-Mills I believe would answer well there; for there are good Runs 
of Water with Timber for nothing for building them, and I am sure the 
Negroes would supply them with Rags enough for Trifles; to which add 
the Advantage of Water Carriage; these need not interfere with the 
English Paper-Mills, but only supply us with such Quantities of Paper, 
as we buy from foreign Countries. 


Although Benjamin Franklin was no doubt profiting through the 
sale of paper to the William Parks printing office in Virginia, his 
interest in the establishment of paper mills throughout the pioneer 
country prompted him to comply with a request made by William 
Parks relative to assisting him in building a paper mill in Williams- 
burg. As the result of Parks’s entreaty, Benjamin Franklin inserted 
an advertisement in his Philadelphia newspaper, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, for the date of September 23, 1742, which reads: 


An honest and diligent Person, that is capable of building a good Paper- 
Mill, and another that understands the Making of Paper, are wanted to 
undertake and carry on that Business in a neighbouring Colony. Any 
such Persons that want Employment, will meet with a Person who will 
give good Encouragement, if they apply to the Printer of this Paper 
on the 25th Instant. 


This “help wanted” advertisement evidently brought the de- 
sired result, for a skilled German papermaker named Conrad Shiitz, 
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(Sheets, Sheetz, or Schultz), living near Philadelphia, applied for 
the position. About two weeks following the appearance of the 
advertisement William Parks probably visited Philadelphia, as there 
is an entry in one of Benjamin Franklin’s account books under the 
date of October 8, 1742, giving Parks credit “by cash left in my 
hands .. . 11-10-0.” It was no doubt during this visit that William 
Parks first met and interviewed the papermaker, Conrad Shiitz, and 
plans were made for him to proceed to Williamsburg. Before leav- 
ing, however, it may be assumed that Shiitz procured at least one 
other worker who was versed in mill construction, for in Franklin’s 
accounts there are records of cash advances made to mechanics who 
were to journey to Virginia to build the mill. Under date of 1742 
Franklin’s accounts list: “cash paid Sheets 50 shillings which makes 
in all by Sheets wife, himself & carpenter for which I have taken 
Shiiltz’s (Sheets’) bond payable to Parks and Parks is Dr to me for 
the same... 33-10-0.” 

Not long after the appearance of the notice in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette and the meeting with William Parks, the Shiitz family and 
a millwright or carpenter arrived in the Colony of Virginia, and 
the building of the paper mill was commenced on a branch of 
Archer’s Hope Creek in James City County, south of Williamsburg. 
The length of time Shiitz and his workers remained in Virginia is 
not known, but the building and the equipping of a one-vat mill 
would have required at least two years of constant application. Ap- 
parently the entire mill building had to be erected, the water power 
provided, and the rougher appliances for the making and finishing 
of paper constructed from the material at hand. The more compli- 
cated parts were probably transported by sailing ship from Phila- 
delphia, an industrial center where papermaking had been an 
established craft for more than half a century. In Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s accounts of materials supplied to the Virginia paper mill there 
is an entry dated March 30, 1743, for “cooper’s ware . . . 4 pounds, 
4 shillings.” This may have been a papermaker’s vat or a sizing tub, 
so we may assume that at this date the mill building had been at least 
partially constructed and the equipment was being placed. In this 
same account there are entries for “hair lines and hair ropes,” which 
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were, of course, the ropes upon which paper was hung to dry; also 
there is an entry for “2 doz. hair cloths . . . 1-16-0,” which was a 
finely woven material used by the old papermakers in filtering 
water, a form of cleansing that would have proved entirely inade- 
quate in extracting the impurities from the muddy water of Virginia 
streams. Between the years 1742 and 1745 Franklin delivered to 
William Parks “one pair moulds at 5 pounds”; Parks was also in- 
debted to Franklin to the extent of twenty-six pounds “for cash 
paid mould-maker.” From these entries it is certain that Franklin 
supplied the Virginia mill with moulds, the most important tool of 
the papermakers’ craft. 

As early as March 30, 1743, it is recorded that Benjamin Franklin 
shipped 915 pounds of papermaking rags to William Parks, and 
during the years 1744 and 1745 the Virginia mill is charged with 
“1700 Ibs. fine pick’t rags at 4d; paid for picking and porterage 
2-2-9; 3 hogsheads & packing 1-1-0.” This shipment of rags was 
evidently of most superior quality, as Franklin’s customary price 
was one and one-half pence a pound. Contemporary records show 
that rags were transported in hogsheads and not in bales, a custom 
that developed later. In all about ten thousand pounds of linen and 
cotton rags were furnished the Virginia paper mill by Benjamin 
Franklin’s Philadelphia office. 

The carefully itemized ledgers and journals from Benjamin 
Franklin’s establishment also show that Franklin forwarded sub- 
stantial quantities of “English and Dutch milled board” to the Vir- 
ginia mill. This was a glazed, hard-fiber material between sheets of 
which the writing paper, and some of the printing paper, was 
pressed after it had been dried and sized. Several entries in Franklin’s 
account books also list animal skins that were used in sizing paper. 
These hides were boiled in water and the sheets of water-leaf paper 
dipped into the warm glutinous liquid residue, a process that ren- 
dered the paper impervious to fluid writing ink. 

We may be reasonably certain that the Virginia mill was in 
operation and producing acceptable paper toward the close of the 
year 1744, as on September third of this year Benjamin Franklin 
credited William Parks with “paper left for me at Apoquinimy . . . 
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55-12-9.” This paper was probably made in the Williamsburg mill 
by Conrad Shiitz, or by workers he had trained prior to his return 
to Pennsylvania where he later established his own paper miil on 
the Lower Merion. Conrad Shiitz died in 1771. 

An amusing poem stressing the customary “save rags” theme ap- 
peared in the July 26, 1744, issue of William Parks’s newspaper, the 
Virginia Gazette. The sixty-four-line poem was signed “J. Dumble- 
ton.” A fairly complete file of the Virginia Gazette, including the 
unique copy of the newspaper containing this poem, formed a part 
of the private library belonging to Thomas Jefferson. This irre- 
placeable collection was sold to the Library of Congress in 1815, 
but unfortunately the newspapers were destroyed in the disastrous 
fire of December 24, 1851. No contemporary copy of the Dumble- 
ton verses exists, and the poem has been preserved only because it 
was thoughtfully copied from the Virginia Gazette prior to the 
conflagration in the Washington Library. 


“The Paper Mill, Inscrib’d to Mr. Parks.” 
In nova, fert Animis, mutates dicere formas, Corpora.—Ovid 
(Reprinted from the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
for the year ending June 1900, Volume VII, issued by the Virginia 
Historical Society, Richmond, Virginia.) 


Tho’ sage Philosophers have said, 

Of nothing, can be nothing made: 
Yet much thy Mill, O Parks, brings forth 
From which we reckon nothing worth. 
Hail kind Machine!—The Muse shall praise 
Thy Labours, that receive her Lays. 
Soon as the Learn’d denounce the War 
From pratling Box, or wrangling Bar, 
Straight, Pen and Paper range the Fight, 
They meet, they close, in Black & White. 
The Substances of what we think, 
Tho’ born in Thought, must live in Ink. 
Whilst willing Menrry lends her Aid, 
She finds herself by Tise betray’d. 
Nor can thy Name, Dear Molly, live 
Without those Helps the Mill must give; 
The Sheet now hastens to declare, 
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How lovely Thou, and—my Despair, 
Unwitting Youths, whose Eyes or Breast, 
Involve in Sighs, and spoil of Rest, 
Unskill’d to say their piteous Case, 
But miss the Girl for want of Brass, 
May paint their Anguish on the Sheet, 
For Paper cannot blush, I weet. 
And Phillis (for Bissextile Year 
Does only once in Four appear, 
When Maids, in dread to lie alone 
Have Leave to bid the men come on), 
Each Day may write to lure the Youth 
She longs to wed, or fool, or—both. 
Ye Brave, whose Deeds shall vie with Time, 
Whilst Mill can turn, or Poet rhime 
Your Tatters hoard for future Quires; 
So Need demands, so Parks desires. 
(And long that gen’rous Patriot live 
Who for soft Rags, hard Cash will give! ) 
The Shirt, Cravat, the Cap, again 
Shall meet your Hands, with Mails from Spain; 
The Surplice, which, when whole or new, 
With Pride the Sexton’s Wife could view, 
Tho’ worn by Time and gone to rack, 
It quits its Rev’rend Master’s Back; 
The same again the Priest may see 
Bound up in Sacred Liturgy. 
Ye Fair, renown'd in Cupid’s Field, 
Who fain would tell what Hearts you've killed, 
Each Shift decay’d, lay by with Care; 
Or Apron rubb’d to bits at—Pray’r, 
One Shift ten Sonnets may contain, 
To gild your Charms, and make you vain, 
One Cap, a Billet-doux may shape, 
As full of Whim, as when a Cap, 
And modest ’Kerchiefs Sacred held 
May sing the Breasts they once conceal’d. 
Nice Delia’s Smock, which, neat and whole, 
No Man durst finger for his Soul; 
Turn’d to Gazette, now all the Town, 
May take it up, or smooth it down. 
Whilst Delia may with it dispence, 
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And no Affront to Innocence. 
The Bards, besure, their Aids will lend; 
The Printer is the Poet’s Friend; 
Both cram the News, and stuff the Mills. 
For Bards have Rags, and—little else. 
Your humble Servant, 
J. Dumbleton. 


Research in the history of American papermaking proves almost 
conclusively that the Colony of Virginia was the second locality 
to make use of watermarks. It is barely possible, however, that 
papermarks were used by the earliest mills of New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maine, and examples may yet be discovered in the 
paper of contemporary manuscripts, books, and broadsides. The 
William Parks watermarks that have been recorded may be classi- 
fied into two general groups: variations of the old Arms of Virginia 
and the initials ““W P” surmounted by a crown. In our search, the 
earliest Virginia watermarks to be examined appear in the paper 
used in printing the Virginia Gazette, Containing the freshest Ad- 
vices, Foreign and Domestick, From Thursday August 28, to 
Thursday September 4, 1746, Numb. 527. The Arms of Virginia 
watermark found in the paper used in printing this newspaper is 
practically the same in design as the emblem shown in Figure 7, 
but it lacks the flowing ribbon adorned with lettering in Latin. The 
“W P” initials accompanying the Virginia Arms in the 1746 water- 
mark are contained within a leaf cluster, perhaps intended to repre- 
sent the tobacco plant, surmounted by a regal crown, all enclosed 
within a circle. The Virginia watermarks that are reproduced 
(Figures 6 and 7) were taken from the paper used by Christopher 
Sower in printing the German Bible, published in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1763. It may be asked why Virginia-~made paper 
was used for book printing in Pennsylvania, where paper had been 
produced since the late seventeenth century. The Virginia mill was 
probably able to manufacture a greater amount of paper than could 
be consumed within the colony, and it was profitable to dispose of 
the surplus reams in other localities. Even a one-vat mill would 
have been able to make more paper than could have been used in 
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the printing shop of William Parks. Although the Virginia printing 
office was publishing the Virginia Gazette, it was a weekly news- 
paper and circulations at the time were limited; printing paper was 
urgently needed, but it was not abundantly or extravagantly used 
as in later periods. It has been suggested that perhaps the Virginia 
moulds may have been taken to Pennsylvania and used there for 
making paper without troubling to remove the watermarking wires, 
a supposition not entirely devoid of foundation. From an examina- 
tion of the paper used in printing the Sower German Bible of 1763, 
however, it is my opinion that the paper was made in Virginia, 
probably a number of years prior to the printing of the German- 
town Bible. 

There is no record of the year the Williamsburg mill ceased 
operations, but it may be assumed that William Parks continued the 
making of paper in the Virginia mill for at least five years, inasmuch 
as a “save rags” advertisement appeared in his publication, the 
Virginia Almanack, For the Year of our Lord God, 1749. In this 
notice it is stated that “this is the first Mill of the Kind that ever 
was erected in this Colony. ...” 

William Parks died at sea on the first day of April 1750 while 
journeying to his native England. His remains were carried to Eng- 
land on the trading ship and interred in Gosport, Hampshire. In 
the records of York County, Virginia, for 1752, it is stated that the 
paper mill was sold after his death, but no mention was made of 
the purchaser. After William Parks’s death the Virginia Gazette 
suspended publication for a few months, but on January 3, 1751, 
the weekly newspaper was revived by William Hunter, the 
journeyman printer who had worked for Parks in his Williamsburg 
printing shop. He also succeeded his old associate in the office of 
public printer. There is no reliable evidence supporting the sugges- 
tion that William Hunter continued the Virginia paper mill after 
the death of William Parks; old account books show that Hunter 
made numerous purchases of printing paper from Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s thriving Philadelphia establishment. William Hunter died 
August 12, 1761, and the old journals and ledgers throw consider- 
able light on Franklin’s transactions with the Parks and the Hunter 
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estates. On March 3, 1757, Benjamin Franklin’s accounts list: “for 
ballance of Wm. Parks’s acc’t . . . 113-10-8.”” This balance had re- 
mained due to Benjamin Franklin from William Parks and his estate 
since July 20, 1749. Also in one of Franklin’s account books there 
is the following significant memorandum: “June 1, 1763, when I 
was lately down in Virginia, the above acc’t was adjusted [by] Mr. 
Hunter’s Executors, all but the articles of paper, & the ballance of 
Parks’s acc’t which is lost. B. Franklin.” It is evident from this entry 
that Franklin dismissed all thought of collecting the balance due 
him from the estate of William Parks. 

After the death of William Hunter in 1761, the work of the Vir- 
ginia printing office was eventually carried on by his son William, 
who with John Dixon assumed publication of the Virginia Gazette, 
beginning with the issue of January 7, 1775. It is possible that 
William Hunter, Junior, reéstablished the William Parks paper mill, 
or he may have built another mill near the same locality. An adver- 
tuisement in the Virginia Almanack, for the year 1776, printed and 
sold by Dixon and Hunter, appealed to the readers to save “clean 
linen rags, fine or coarse,” and further stated: 


Their design is to erect a mill for manufacturing of paper, and hope 
through the care and favour of the public, that the establishment of so 
useful a work in this colony will meet with due encouragement. It will 
be necessary that a sufficient stock of rags be laid in by the spring, as 
the business is intended to commence about that time. All persons who 
can contribute in this manner towards the undertaking will please to 
send their rags immediately. 


The result of this undertaking is not known and the only record 
of it is in the advertisement in the almanac of 1776. 
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RHODE ISLAND - 1766 





ARLY in the year of 1764 a small coterie of Rhode 
Island business men formed a company for the purpose 
C~ of manufacturing paper, a commodity that was much 
needed in the colony. The four organizers of the mill concern were 
John Waterman, who a few years later established a printing office 
in Providence; Jonathan Olney, Waterman’s father-in-law; Jona- 
than Ballou; and William Goddard, the publisher of the Providence 
Gazette; and Country Journal, a newspaper that had been in opera- 
tion since October 20, 1762. These four citizens, with thirty-six- 
year-old John Waterman as the leader of the group, signed articles 
of partnership on March 25, 1764, and the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling paper was launched soon thereafter. A mill building 
of considerable proportions was constructed along the banks of the 
Woonasquatucket River, near the village of Olneyville, now a 
suburb of Providence. The earliest printed notice of the Rhode 
Island mill appeared in the New England Almanack for 1765, a 
brochure that probably had its origin during the latter part of 1764. 
In this notice was the universal appeal to “save rags,” a plea that was 
always in evidence in the public press prior to the opening of any 
pioneer paper mill, and also throughout the life of a mill if the 
venture was to meet with success. 
Although the articles of partnership were drawn and signed in 
1764, it was probably not until two years later that the Rhode 
- 50 - 
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Island mill was turning out paper fit for writing and printing. 
William Goddard’s newspaper was discontinued with the issue of 
May 11, 1765, but for the date of August 24, 1765, a special edition 
entitled Vox Populi, Vox Dei. A Providence Gazette Extraordinary 
was published by Goddard’s mother, Sarah Goddard. In this special 
issue the paper mill is mentioned as nearing completion with this 
terse sentence, “The Printing of the Providence Gazette, &c. (upon 
a new and extensive Plan) will be resumed as soon as the Paper Mill 
gets to work.” Another call for rags appeared in an advertisement in 
the New England Almanack for 1766, a publication that was 
printed late in the year 1765. 

It has long been stated that the Rhode Island paper mill began the 
making of paper on May 9, 1766, but there is no actual verification 
of this date. In contemporary accounts the mill was known by the 
high-sounding titles of ‘The Providence Paper Manufactory” 
and “The New-England Paper Manufactory.” 

Sarah Goddard resumed publication of the Providence Gazette 
on August 9, 1766, and the paper used in printing this number (135) 
bears a watermark with the single name “PROVIDENCE” (Figure 
8). This is proof that paper was being made at this date. The 
printers of the Gazette used the locally made paper intermixed with 
paper from other localities until the month of October 1767. On 
November 3, 1766, William Goddard sold his holding in the Rhode 
Island mill to John Waterman for the considerable sum of five hun- 
dred and one pounds, ten shillings, and sixpence. This substantial 
payment attests the success of the mill. From the beginning of the 
papermaking venture John Waterman was the chief partner in the 
company, and he was probably the only stockholder who could 
perform the various duties of a papermaker. He was at least 
sufficiently versed in the craft to instruct his brother-in-law, Chris- 
topher Olney, in the underlying principles of forming sheets of 
paper and finishing the product suitable for printing. Young Chris- 
topher Olney’s entry into the mill evidently proved profitable and 
advantageous, for on January 12, 1767, Jonathan Olney, one of the 
four original promoters of the mill, disposed of his interest to his 
son, who had become a skilled papermaker. 
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As outlined previously, John Waterman set up a printing office 
in Providence in 1767, or the following year. In 1768 he used 
locally made paper with the “PROVIDENCE” watermark in 
printing a pamphlet written by Silas Downer with the title, A Dis- 
course, delivered in Providence, in the Colony of Rhode-Island, 
upon the 25th. Day of July, 1768, at the Dedication of the Tree of 
Liberty, from the Summer House in the Tree. 

Jonathan Ballou, the least active partner in the mill, died October 

2, 1770, and on May 4, 1771, Ballou’s widow disposed of her hus- 
band’s interest to John Waterman for “two hundred and eighteen 
and three-quarter Spanish milled dollars.” At this time John Water- 
man not only controlled the paper mill, but he also carried on the 
printing office, engaged in the clothiers’ trade, the dyeing of linen 
and cotton yarn, and the preparation of chocolate, a well-filled 
career as is evidenced by the following advertisement in the April 
17, 1773, issue of the Providence Gazette. 
John Waterman continues to carry on the Paper Manufactory, Printing, 
and Book-binding: He also carries on the Clothier’s Business in every 
Branch, and that with the greatest Improvements, and dyes Linen and 
Cotton Yarn of the finest and most durable blue Colour.—Further, he 
hath lately built the compleatest Works in America for making Choco- 
late, which Business, with the foregoing, he steadily pursues, at his 
Works, at the Paper-Mill, in Providence. He wants to buy Cocoa Nuts, 
or will take them in to make up, and will at all Times be ready to 
furnish his Customers with Chocolate, made in the best and purest 
Manner, at the most moderate Prices . . . He has about 200 Reams of 
good Writing Paper, which he will sell as cheap, or cheaper, than any 
imported of the same Quality. 


John Waterman continued the operation of the paper mill until 
1775, for on July first of that year he advertised for “two Appren- 
tices, of about 15 or 16 Years of Age, to the Papermaker’s Trade.” 
During the Revolution the Rhode Island mill made cartridge paper 
for the American troops, and on this account two of the young 
papermakers were exempted from military duty. Late in the year 
1776 all work in the paper mill was interrupted owing to the illness 
of John Waterman, the energetic organizer of the firm, principal 
stockholder, and chief papermaker. John Waterman died February 
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7, 1777, and the following day the editor of the Providence Gazette 
wrote this laudatory notice: 


Yesterday departed this life, in the 49th vear of his age, Capt. John 
Waterman, chief proprietor and conductor of the Paper-Mills in this 
town. He sustained through life the best of characters, viz. that of an 
honest man, and a worthy member of the community. In him his family 
and connexions (to whom he was much endeared) sustain an irrepara- 
ble loss; and his great ingenuity and mechanical abilities render his 
death a real loss to the public.—His funeral will be attended on Monday 
next, at twelve o’clock at noon. 


Following John Waterman’s death the Rhode Island mill re- 
mained idle and locally made paper gradually became unprocurable. 
In the same issue of the newspaper that contained John Waterman’s 
death notice there appeared a five-line item stating that the mill 
had been closed “for some time past,” owing, no doubt, to Water- 
man’s illness. The scarcity of paper was felt keenly and the Provi- 
dence newspaper was compelled to reduce its size. A paragraph in 
the February 15, 1777, issue of the Providence Gazette stated that 
the supply of paper from the local mill was exhausted and that the 
publisher of the weekly newspaper, John Carter, was trying to pro- 
cure printing paper from Milton, Massachusetts. In the same issue 
of the newspaper a “save rags” notice appeared, so it was probable 
that there was a desire to open the mill again and resume the making 
of paper. 

The three-quarter interest in the Rhode Island mill that had been 
held by John Waterman was inherited by his son, John Olney 
Waterman, who with his uncle, Christopher Olney, started the 
second paper mill in Rhode Island. Because of other activities, young 
Waterman relinquished his interest in the mill and Christopher 
Olney eventually gained control. The paper made in this mill was 
watermarked with the name “C OLNEY” (Figure 9), in the cus- 
tomary outline lettering; he also used a foul anchor within a shield 
(Figure 10), with his initials “C C O.” The third paper mill in 
Rhode Island was put into operation in 1780 by Samuel Thurber, 
Junior, who set up his equipment in an abandoned gristmill on the 
banks of the Moshassuck River. The watermarks used by the 
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Thurber mill were the initials “S T & CO” in conjunction with a 
foul anchor, the device found on the Seal of Rhode Island. The 
Thurber establishment was known as the “New Paper Mill” to dis- 
tinguish it from the older Christopher Olney concern. An amusing 
“save rags” advertisement inserted in the American Journal and 
General Advertiser, Providence, for the date of December 30, 
1780, by Samuel Thurber, Junior, is perhaps of sufficient interest 
to bear reprinting: 

RAGS are as Beauties, which concealed lve 

But when in Paper, how they charm the Eye: 

Pray save Rags, new Beauties to discover, 

Of Paper surely every one’s a Lover: 

By th’ Pen & Press such Knowledge is displav'd 

As wou’dn’t exist if Paper was not made. 

Wisdom of Things, mysterious, divine, 

Ilustriously doth on Paper shine. 
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CONNECTICUT - 1766 





~~) HE earliest paper mill in Connecticut had its origin in 
1766 when Christopher Leffingwell, a thirty-two-year- 
old native of Norwich, established a mill on the Yantic 
River near Noman’s Acre in the town where he had been born. 
Leffingwell had been engaged in the trade of weaving wool and 
cotton stockings and had gained a reputation in the community as 
a manufacturer. He was also a successful merchant and like all 
patriotic men of the time he was an active member of the militia, 
being a colonel in the infantry. 

There was need for a paper mill in Connecticut. The craft of 
printing had been introduced into the colony as early as 1709 when 
Thomas Short of Boston established his shop in New London, 
James Barker in 1755 began the publication in New Haven of 
Connecticut’s first newspaper, the Connecticut Gazette. In this 
colony, as in all others, there was an urgent demand for writing and 
printing paper, and Christopher Leffingwell decided to turn his 
knowledge of mechanics and trade to the manufacture of this 
essential commodity. 

The earliest recorded use of paper from the Leffingwell mill was 
in printing the December 12, 1766, issue of the New-London 
Gazette, a four-page weekly newspaper that was founded by 
Timothy Green in 1763. This statement is determined by the fol- 
lowing notice on the third page of the Gazette of this date: 

a 
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The Paper on which this Gazette is Printed, was manufactured at 
Norwich,—A Proof that this Colony can furnish itself with One very 
considerable Article, which has heretofore carried Thousands of Pounds 
out of it. This should excite every lover of his Country, to promote as 
much as Possible, this laudable Undertaking, by saving all their linnen 
Rags. 


Aside from advising the public of the use of locally made paper, the 
notice advertised the forthcoming publication of the Connecticut 
Almanack, For the Year of Our Lord Christ, 1767. This almanac, 
also from the press of Timothy Green, was issued late in 1766 and 
embraces twenty-four unnumbered pages including the covers, all 
printed on paper of an indifferent brown tone. Inasmuch as it is 
stated in the almanac that “The Paper on which this Almanack is 
Printed, was manufactured in this Colony,” we are certain that 
the Leffingwell paper mill was making fairly large quantities of 
usable printing paper toward the close of the year 1766. 

In a private letter, dated October 1767, the observant writer ex- 
pressed admiration for the newly established mill in this manner: 
“The Paper-Mill at Norwich is plentifully supplied with rags, 
and has full demand for the paper... . they mould and make ready 
for the Press about ten sheets per minute by the watch.” Had this 
rate of production been constant, which is most improbable, the 
amount of paper made each ten-hour working day would have been 
about twelve reams, an annual output of approximately thirty-six 
hundred reams. For the manufacture of this quantity of finished 
paper three vats would have been required, employing the attention 
of from fourteen to sixteen workers, all versed in the rudiments of 
papermaking. Regardless of the glowing report in the letter of 
1767, it is doubtful if the annual production of the Leffingwell mill 
was more than one-fifth the amount indicated in the contemporary 
letter. During this early period of the American paper industry 
the finesse of the finished product, like the goodness of the print- 
ing, was of secondary consideration. It was the practice of the vat- 
men and couchers to labor longer hours and more rapidly than 
would be expected in a handmade-paper mill of the present day. 
Most of the printing paper made in the American mills during the 
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eighteenth century is uneven in weight, lacking in uniformity, and 
of a darkish color. This latter condition is suggestive of hurried 
and careless treatment of the rags, and the use of impure, earth- 
charged water during the maceration of the material. The paper 
that was produced especially for writing purposes was manufac- 
tured in smaller quantities and with greater care; therefore, it is of a 
more durable quality and pleasing tone than the paper made solely 
for newspaper and pamphlet printing. 

Although Christopher Leffingwell’s paper mill was well patron- 
ized by the printers and stationers of Connecticut, the undertaking 
did not prove to be a financial success, a condition that may have 
been due to the lack of skilled workmen or to the scarcity of the 
much-needed linen and cotton rags. In any event, the making of 
paper was considered of such value to the colony that on May 2, 
1769, the Connecticut General Assembly proposed and granted a 
bounty of “Two pence the Quire on all Good Writing Paper and 
One penny the Quire on all printing and Coarser Paper” that 
Leffingwell’s Norwich mill could produce. There was no definite 
date set for the termination of the bounty, as it was twice stated in 
the agreement that it was “to be Continued During the Pleasure of 
the Assembly.” In an account rendered by Christopher Leffingwell 
and dated Hartford, May 10, 1770, the paper mill made a claim 
for eighty-one pounds, sixteen shillings, and eightpence, the sum 
of bounty due on 4,020 quires of writing paper and 11,600 quires 
of printing and coarse paper. On June 6, 1770, Lefhingwell gave a 
receipt for the complete payment of this claim. In the meantime, 
the General Assembly had withdrawn the bounty, as is evidenced 
by a document dated May 1770, which reads in part: “It is now 
Resolved by this Assembly that the payment of Said Bounty be 
discontinued for the future and said Grant is hereby repealed.” 

In our investigations of the paper made in early Connecticut mills 
many watermarks from the Christopher Leffingwell establishment 
have been examined, covering the period from 1766, when the mill 
was founded, to the year 1801. Although the watermarks from 
Connecticut’s first mill, with a single exception, appear in one gen- 
eral design, the formation of the wires is complicated, and the 
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slightly different renderings of the same emblem show a knowledge 
of proportion and symmetry seldom displayed in eighteenth- 
century American papermarks. The watermarks of the Norwich 
mill of Christopher Leffingwell consist of the initials “C L” or 
“L C” in well-formed outline lettering in one half of the sheet of 
paper; in the other half of the sheet there appears the chief emblem 
embracing a two-line elliptical border enclosing the name “NOR- 
WICH,” above which are the usual “C L” or “L C” initials; under- 
neath the town name there is a conventionalized floral ornament, 
with a six-petaled flower in the center, flanked by curving 
branches (Figure 11). In a few instances the wires of the elliptical 
borders have been pressed at the sides causing them to form almost 
true circles. The earliest Connecticut watermark we have dis- 
covered is in a sheet of fine writing paper measuring twelve and 
five-eights by sixteen inches. This is an invoice of Elijah Hunting- 
ton and is dated September 10, 1766. The presence of this dated 
document should be convincing evidence that the Leffingwell mill 
was making fine writing paper, as well as printing paper, during the 
last quarter of the year 1766. The only deviation from the bor- 
dered watermark that we have found is in a sheet of writing paper 
bearing simply the crudely executed letters “NORWICH,” in 
conjunction with the “C L” initials. This particular sheet of paper 
1s dated 1768. 

It is not known when Christopher Leffingwell gave up active 
duty in the paper mill, but a notice in the Connecticut Gazette,, 
New London, September 29, 1775, calling for the apprehension of 
an eloping Indian boy, is evidence of his continuance as an active 
citizen of Norwich. In the Connecticut Gazette for April 11, 1777, 
there appeared an advertisement calling for “Journeymen Paper- 
Makers,” but the name of Christopher Leffingwell is noticeably 
absent. His name does appear, however, in connection with other 
Norwich commercial activities as late as 1790, after which time he 
relied upon his children to carry on his industrial activities; he was 
married three times and had three sons and nine daughters. Chris- 
topher Leffingwell passed on in Norwich on November 7, 1810, at 
the age of seventy-six. 
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NEW YORK - 1768 





a HE earliest attempt to establish a paper mill in New 
York, as stated in another section of this book, was in 
the year 1724 when William Bradford petitioned the 
New York Assembly for the exclusive privilege of making paper in 
the colony. The Governor and Council of New York were adverse 
to the encouragement of local industries and the grant for the erec- 
tion of a paper mill was refused. William Bradford then turned to 
neighboring New Jersey and founded the first paper manufactory 
in that colony in 1726. 

The earliest notice in the New York press that suggested the 
possibility of establishing a paper mill in the colony appeared in 
1760 when an advertisement was inserted in the February 11 and 
March 17 issues of the New-York Mercury by an Englishman who 
wished to undertake the building and operation of a paper mill. 
The notice reads: 





This is to give Notice, that there is come to this Place, last Month from 
England, a Person that knows the Preparation and making of all sorts 
of Paper, and it appears to him that that Branch of Business will answer 
to good Profit in this Place; any Gentleman that has a good and constant 
Stream of fresh Water, and will erect a Paper-Mill thereon; that the 
Proposer will go half with him; the Gentleman to receive all the Profits, 
only subsistance Money, ’til the Proposer’s Half of the Building shall be 
discharged, also an Allowance for the Water. He may be heard of at 
Mr. Anneyley’s, Gun-Smith, In New-York. 
-59- 
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From this advertisement it could be inferred that no paper was 

being made in New York at that time. Following the notice of 1760 
by four years appeared a display advertisement in the same news- 
paper appealing for papermaking rags and offering premiums for 
this needed material. From this advertisement, however, it should 
not be concluded that paper was being made in New York in 1760. 
Hugh Gaine, the publisher of the New-York Mercury, was no 
doubt supplying rags to paper mills in other colonies, a common 
practice. Hugh Gaine’s advertisement is dated November 17, 1764, 
and reads in part: 
Ready Money for Clean Linen Rags, may be had from H. Gaine. And 
for the further Encouragement of such poor Persons as are willing to 
employ themselves in procuring Rags, the following Premiums will be 
given. To the Person who delivers the greatest Quantity of good clean 
dry Linen Rags to H. Gaine, in the Year 1765, not less than 1000 Ibs. 
TEN DOLLARS, besides being paid the full Value of the Rags. 


Other premiums of eight and five dollars were given to encourage 
the collection of this much-needed papermaking material. 

After another lapse of four years a “Ready Money for Clean 
Rags” advertisement is found in the February 18, 1768, issue of 
the New-York Journal; or, the General Advertiser. This lengthy 
notice was inserted by John Keating, but, as with Hugh Gaine’s 
advertisement of 1764, no intimation is given that there was a paper 
mill in operation in the Colony of New York at this date. 

The need for a paper mill in New York was urgent and adver- 
tisements in the press of 1768 stressed the availability of both Eng- 
lish and German artisans who were desirous of lending their skill 
in erecting mills for the making of paper. In the August 15, 1768, 
issue of the New-York Gazette; and the Weekly Mercury there 
appeared an advertisement which states: 


Thomas Shaw and Nathaniel Sedgfield, lately arriv’d from England, 
take this method of acquainting the public, that they are capable of 
building most sorts of mills, as grist-mills, paper and oil-mills. ... N. B. 
A plan will be drawn, if required, of any of the above works... . 


In the October 31, 1768, issue of the same newspaper a German 
millwright made known his desire to construct mills: 
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Dominicus Andler, Wheelwright, from Germany, Acquaints the public, 
That he can make most sorts of mills, such as grist, oil, fulling, paper, 
and saw-mills; also forges and furnaces, to work either by water, wind 
or horses. . .. He has practis'd for many years in Germany, and has the 
honour to be employed by most of the Princes... . 


A notice in the supplement to the New-York Journal for Sep- 
tember 22, 1768, was probably the earliest printed mention that a 
paper mill was actually at work in New York. This announcement 
was made by John Keating, who had inserted an advertisement 
calling for rags six months previously. The announcement of Sep- 
tember 22, 1768, reads in part: “As the Paper Mill is now completed, 
those who have Rags by them, are requested to bring them in, and 
all Persons who want to be supplied with Paper of this Manu- 
facture, are desired to send their orders to John Keating, which shall 
be completed as fast as possible.” The Keating mill was located be- 
tween the Fly Market and Burling’s Slip, on what was then called 
York Island, but is now known as the Borough of Manhattan. John 
Keating’s advertisements appeared at intervals in the newspapers of 
New York until July 11, 1774, after which date all record of the 
mill is lost. No watermarks from this mill have been found, nor has 
it been possible even to identify any paper as having been made in 
New York’s first paper mill. 

During the early years of American papermaking, the contempo- 
rary newspapers and almanacs carried many notices and advertise- 
ments imploring the public to save rags for the paper mills. These 
pressing appeals for linen and cotton rags were in the interest of 
self-preservation. Lacking paper upon which to write and print, 
the colonists had no way of fostering their trade or even preserving 
their very existence. The Stamp Act had been imposed by Great 
Britain in 1765, but the opposition of the colonists was so vigorous 
that the proceeds from the duty were less than the cost of collection. 
The Act was therefore repealed the following year. Great Britain 
not only restricted the manufacture of paper in the colonies, but 
also placed duties on paper imported from the mills of England. 

The second paper mill in New York was that established in 1773 
by Hugh Gaine, a printer, and two associates, Hendrick Onder- 
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donk and Henry Remsen. The first printed notice of the actual 
commencement of this mill appeared in the October 11, 1773, issue 
of Hugh Gaine’s newspaper, the New-York Gazette; and the 
Weekly Mercury. The notice reads in part: 
The printer of this paper, in conjunction with two of his friends, having 
lately erected a Paper-Mill at Hempstead Harbour, on Long-Island, at 
a very great expense, the existence of which entirely depends on a 
supply of Rags, which at present are very much wanted. ... 
Although Hugh Gaine signed the various advertisements regard- 
ing the newly erected Long Island paper mill, it was Hendrick 
Onderdonk who was the principal partner in the papermaking 
venture. Onderdonk began his residence in the Harbour, as Roslyn, 
Long Island, was then called, in 1758. This same year he purchased 
the John Pine gristmill and ground grain for the community. He 
also operated a general store and a bakery where he made hard- 
baked bread for shipment to Saint Eustatius, a thriving commercial 
port in the West Indies. Hendrick Onderdonk was not a paper- 
maker, but he was successful in procuring experienced workers and 
the business of making writing and printing paper thrived to the 
extent that it was necessary for him to build a second mill to satisfy 
the customers’ demand for his well-made paper. Hugh Gaine acted 
as New York agent for the mill; Henry Remsen, the third partner, 
did not engage actively in any branch of the papermaking craft. 
The paper mill on Long Island prospered and the proprietor, 
Hendrick Onderdonk, became wealthy and influential, living in a 
correspondingly handsome style. Whenever a notable personage 
visited the small community, the affluent owner of the paper mill 
was called upon to provide the entertainment for the traveler. On 
the morning of April 24, 1790, word came to the village, and to the 
Onderdonk home in particular, that the President of the United 
States was driving through the island and would call at the Onder- 
donk home for breakfast. When the brief message was received, the 
Onderdonk family was seated at the table eating roasted clams, a 
common food of the vicinity. The women of the household sprang 
from their benches and hurriedly swept the clam shells and dishes 
into their aprons, soon having the table cleared for the more formal 
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breakfast of their honored guest, President George Washington. 
After the repast General Washington and his host, Hendrick 
Onderdonk, strolled to the low hill west of the millpond, and 
the General remarked that the locality would make an excellent 
situation for a fort. Later, on entering the paper mill, Washington 
was genuinely interested in the process of forming sheets of paper 
and he questioned the workers relative to the methods employed. 
He was impressed by the skill of the artisans as they dipped the 
moulds into the vats and couched the smooth, moist sheets of paper 
upon the woven felts. The senior vatman summoned sufficient 
courage to politely suggest that the President try his hand at the 
work. General Washington readily agreed to this bold suggestion, 
and seizing a mould he plunged it into the vat and brought it to the 
surface laden with a film of snowy-white rag fiber. He then couched 
the sheet of paper, a worker taking care to slip a small bit of 
paper between the felts that enclosed the sheet the noted visitor had 
made, although for identification purposes this precaution would 
hardly have been necessary, as a sheet of paper formed by a novice 
can usually be distinguished by its own particular characteristics. 
The sheet of paper made by President Washington was a long- 
cherished possession of the mill, but no trace of it can now be found. 
General George Washington was evidently impressed by his visit 
to the Long Island paper mill, for in his diary under the date of his 
sojourn he wrote: 

I left Mr. Young’s, Oyster Bay, before six o’clock on Saturday morning 
and passing through Mosquito Cove, breakfasted at a Mr. Onderdonk’s 
at the head of a little bay where we were kindly received and well enter- 


tained. This gentleman works a grist mill and two paper mills, the last 
of which he seems to carry on with spirit and profit. 


The earliest watermark used by the Onderdonk mill consisted of 
a double circle of single wires, three and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, enclosing the name “HHAMSTEAD-H,” and the letters “O,” 
“G,” and “R,” the initials of Onderdonk, Gaine, and Remsen. The 
reproduction of this device (Figure 12) was taken from a volume 
of New York laws printed by Hugh Gaine in 1774. Later paper- 
marks used by this mill were the name “ONDERDONK” in 
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outline lettering, and an eagle enclosed in a circle, beneath which 
is the name “A ONDERDONK,” the mark of Andrew, son of 
Hendrick Onderdonk. 

A section of the Onderdonk paper mill was still standing in 
Roslyn in the late nineties, a dilapidated wooden building of three 
stories with a large drying loft fitted with sliding shutters. When 
the site of the old Long Island mill was visited more than twenty- 
five years ago, nothing remained of the wooden structure, although 
the stones of the foundation were intact and the dimensions of the 
original building could be clearly defined; a few scattered bricks 
suggested the position of the old square chimney. 
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HE several short histories of Maryland papermaking 
that have been compiled invariably state that the first 
paper mill in the colony was established by James 

Dorsett in 1776. This assumption is determined by two contempo- 

rary records: a newspaper advertisement of 1775 and an application 

for a bonus dated 1776. The advertisement, appealing for rags, 
appeared in the Maryland Journal, and Baltimore Advertiser, with 
the commencement date of November 8, 1775. This newspaper 
was founded by William Goddard on August 20, 1773, but begin- 
ning with the May 10, 1775, issue, the weekly journal was pub- 
lished by Goddard’s sister Mary. As previously mentioned, William 

Goddard was one of the four partners in the establishment of the 

first paper mill in Rhode Island. The “save rags” advertisement in 

Mary Goddard’s newspaper reads in part: “Cash given at the 

Printing-Office, for clean Linnen Raggs for the Use of the Paper 

Manufactory, now erecting near this Town.” It has long been 

supposed that this advertisement related to the proposed James 

Dorsett paper mill. The appeal for a bonus appeared in the “Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention,” with the date of May 25, 1776. This 
manuscript concerned the payment of four hundred pounds to 

James Dorsett of Baltimore County for the purpose of erecting a 
paper mill within a period of six months; also, Dorsett was called 

-65- 
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upon “‘. . . to sell to the Inhabitants of this Province any kinds of 
Paper which he may make, as cheap as the same can or shall be sold 
at any Mill in the Province of Pennsylvania.” Under the date 
of June 5, 1776, a further entry reads: “Ordered that the said 
Treasurer pay to Mr. James Dorset[t] four hundred Pounds like 
{common} Money to enable him to erect a paper mill.” 

Aside from the Mary Goddard advertisement of November 8, 
1775, and the recommendation of June 5, 1776, that James Dorsett 
be granted money, there is no evidence to substantiate the statement 
that James Dorsett erected the first paper mill in Maryland, or that 
he ever engaged in making paper in the colony. 

Although there is a possibility that James Dorsett established the 
first paper mill in Maryland, the evidence is not entirely con- 
vincing. It is perhaps more probable that Frederick Wilhelm Hoff- 
man, a German immigrant, was responsible for the manufacture of 
the first paper in the colony. William Hoffman was born near 
Frankfurt am Main in 1740, and his apprenticeship as a papermaker 
was served in a mill in Krefeld, not far distant from Milheim an der 
Ruhr, in the vicinity of the birthplace of William Rittenhouse, who 
set up the first paper mill in Pennsylvania. The paper mill in which 
Hoffman worked in Krefeld was operated by the Shiitz (Sheets, 
Scheetz, Schultz) family, several members of which connection 
had previously emigrated to the Province of Pennsylvania where 
the making of paper continued to be their occupation. One member 
of this German family was Conrad Shiitz, who in 1744 helped 
William Parks and Benjamin Franklin build and equip the first 
paper mill in Virginia. Conrad Shiitz later founded his own paper 
mill in Eastern Pennsylvania. When William Hoffman emigrated 
to America in 1768 he brought with him letters of recommendation 
and introduction from the Shiitz family of papermakers in Krefeld. 
When he arrived in Philadelphia on October 26, 1768, it was natural 
that Hoffman should procure work in the Conrad Shiitz mill 
located on Mill Creek, Lower Merion. Conrad Shiitz died in 1771, 
three years after Hoffman began work in the mill. This was an 
eventful year for Hoffman, for on June 4, 1771, he married 
Susannah Weinbach in Philadelphia; also, he rented a paper mill 
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on Mill Creek, which he developed into a successful business. Four 
years later, when William Hoffman was thirty-five years of age, 
he decided that Maryland might offer greater opportunities. At the 
time of Hoffman’s decision to venture into Maryland, the art of 
printing had been practiced in the colony for three-quarters of a 
century; Annapolis had a newspaper as early as 1727. There was 
need for a paper mill in Maryland. 

Prior to William Hoffman’s resolution to commence a new home 
in Maryland, his position in life had been little more than that of an 
honest and intelligent papermaker, practicing a noble craft he had 
acquired during his apprenticeship in the Shiitz mill in Krefeld, 
Germany. He was versed in the details of the preparation of paper- 
making materials, and he was skilled in the duties of vatman and 
coucher; also, he had a knowledge of wire-drawing and mould 
construction. After his arrival in Maryland, however, his work 
gradually assumed wider significance, and he soon became a promi- 
nent figure in papermaking and in commerce. He established an 
important industry that was to endure for generations. 

William Hoffman settled his Maryland home and his paper mill 
in what is now the Sixth District of Baltimore County, to the north 
of Baltimore City, on the banks of a river known as Great Gun- 
powder Falls, the west branch of Gunpowder Falls. The original 
Hoffman establishment was called “Clipper Paper Mill” and was 
situated only five or six miles south of the Pennsylvania border. 
The original mill was erected of native stone, and prior to the build- 
ing of a small dwelling, the mill served for both living quarters and 
the manufacture of paper. 

The proximity to Pennsylvania was advantageous, as this enabled 
the Hoffman mill to retain the Philadelphia and Germantown con- 
nections, with the Maryland settlements of Annapolis and Baltimore 
as additional markets for the paper. During this period newspapers 
were published in these four towns. York, Pennsylvania, also a 
growing printing center, was only about sixteen miles north of the 
site of the Hoffman mill. From the commencement of the Maryland 
paper mill there was constant demand for writing and printing 
paper by the numerous publishing establishments within a compara- 
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tively short distance. Transportation of the rags and finished paper 
was the difficulty; the Clipper Mill was located in a remote region 
reached only by rough roads cut through the wilderness. It was 
necessary to transport the reams of paper on the backs of horses and 
mules before connecting with the main-traveled thoroughfare. This 
isolated situation was chosen on account of the clear, pure water, 
the whiteness and cleanness of Clipper Mill paper prove that 
Hoffman made a wise selection for the seat of his papermaking 
project. 

The earliest reference to the paper that had been made by 
William Hoffman appeared in the Journal of the Council of Safety 
of Maryland under the date of “Tuesday 25th May 1776,” and 
reads: “Ordd. That said Treasurer pay to William Lux for Use of 
Wn. Hooffman five Pounds, fourteen Shillings for 19 Reams of 
Cartridge Paper.” As previously noted, the bonus that was granted 
James Dorsett was dated June 5, 1776, on which day he was to 
receive four hundred pounds “to enable him to erect a paper mill.” 
The actual building of the Dorsett mill would naturally have taken 
place after this date. On May 25, 1776, William Hoffman received 
payment for paper already made and delivered. There is, of course, 
the possibility that the cartridge paper had been made by William 
Hoffman in Pennsylvania prior to moving to Maryland, or that the 
paper may have been sent to him from one of the Pennsylvania 
mills. It is reasonably certain, however, that the Maryland paper 
mill of William Hoffman was producing salable paper toward the 
close of the year 1776. 

William Hoffman’s mill had a daily production of about two 
hundred pounds of finished paper, and the success of the venture 
was sufficiently encouraging to prompt him to build a second and 
larger mill on the same stream, a few miles north of the original 
stone structure. This establishment was known as “Gunpowder 
Mill.” William Hoffman died June 16, 1811, and the two paper 
mills were continued by his sons, Christian and Peter. The business 
of papermaking remained in the Hoffman family until May 31, 1889. 

If the Dorsett mill used watermarks, no examples can now be 
found. The Maryland mill used one standard watermark with slight 
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variations and in several sizes. This mark was the fleur-de-lis in con- 
nection with the initials “W H” executed in the regulation out- 
line form of lettering. The Maryland watermarks reproduced in 
Figures 13 and 14 were photographed from a sheet of paper that 
had been used by Gist, a Maryland surveyor, in drafting the 
record of the Hoffman lands; this chart is dated 1787 and is pre- 
served in the archives of the Land Commissioner, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. The fleur-de-lis, with the border surmounted by a crown, is 
in one half of the sheet of paper and the initials “W H” in the other 
half. Another watermark of the fleur-de-lis, but of larger size, has 
been found in a deed dated July 27, 1787. In this papermark the 
emblem is six inches in height and four inches in width, with the 
initials “\W H” underneath the floral design; a double line extends 
under the initials, the border and crown being absent. This sheet of 
untrimmed paper measures approximately thirteen by sixteen inches. 
In some sheets of paper from the Hoffman mill a single letter “H” 
is found; in other instances the initials “W H” appear without being 
accompanied by the fleur-de-lis and crown. 
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NORTH CAROLINA °- 1777 





RIOR to the establishment of the first paper mill in 

North Carolina, the art of printing had been prac- 

ticed in the colony for more than a quarter-century. 

James Davis, a journeyman printer, who had been an apprentice 

in William Parks’s Williamsburg printing office, traveled by wagon 

to New Bern, North Carolina, in the year 1749, and there set up 

the earliest printing shop in the colony. Two years later, Davis es- 

tablished the colony’s first newspaper, the North-Carolina Gazette. 

In 1764, Andrew Steuart, a Philadelphian, undertook the operation 

of the second printing house in North Carolina, in the settlement of 
Wilmington. 

There was pressing need for paper in North Carolina and the 
local authorities offered a substantial monetary inducement to any 
industrious worker who would build and operate a paper mill. On 
September 10, 1775, the North Carolina Provincial Congress passed 
a resolution stipulating: 


That a Premium of 250 |. be given to the first Person who shall erect 
and build a Mill for manufactoring of brown, whited brown, and good 
writing Paper, and which Mill shall be actually set to work, and 30 
Reams of brown, 30 Reams of whited brown, and 30 Reams of writing 
Paper, at least, be produced to the Provincial Council, and approved 
of by the said Council, within eighteen Months from this time; the 
brown Paper to be of equal Goodness to brown Paper imported from 
-70- 
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Great Britain of the price of 2s. 6d. Sterling per Ream, the whited 
brown equal in Goodness to whited brown Paper imported at the price 
of 3s. Sterling per Ream, and writing Paper equal in Goodness as afore- 
said to 8s. Sterling per Ream. 


As specified in the document the premium offered by the Pro- 
vincial Congress was not to be paid until eighteen months following 
the date of the resolution, and then only on condition that the 
quality of the paper was equal to the several sorts imported from 
Great Britain. More than two years elapsed before John Hulgan, 
a papermaker from Pennsylvania, presented a petition, dated De- 
cember 20, 1777, in which he stated that he had “. . . erected a 
work near Hillsborough for carrying on the said Business,” and 
asked for an extension of eight months so that he might comply 
with the terms set down in the resolution of 1775. The text of 
John Hulgan’s petition reads: 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of North Carolina. The 
Petition of John Hulgan, Humbly Sheweth, That your Petitioner has 
learned the Business of papermaking in Europe, and has long been em- 
ployed therein in the best paper mills in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Having heard of the Resolution of this State for encouraging by a 
Premium the making of paper your Petitioner came hither, and with 
the association of some Gentlemen has erected a work near Hillsbor- 
ough for carrying on the said Business. But notwithstanding he used his 
utmost endeavour such was the difficulty of procuring Workmen that 
he could not get the same completed before the dry season of the last 
Summer came on, and entirely prevented your Petitioner from going 
on with his said Business, wherefore he has not been able to produce the 
quantity of paper within the time required to entitle him to the Pre- 
mium. Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays that the Honorable 
the Assembly will declare that he shall be entitled to such Premium on 
producing to the Governor and Council within eight months a certifi- 
cate of his having made the quantity of paper, and the quality required 
by the Resolve of the Council held at Hillsborough, and your Petitioner 
shall pray. John Hulgan. 


Because of continued dry weather, John Hulgan still found it 
impossible to comply with the governmental demand for a quantity 
of brown, whited brown, and writing paper. The members of the 
House of Commons realized the hardships Hulgan was undergoing 
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and on August 19, 1778, the time was extended until “the Ist Day 
of February,” presumably of the following year, 1779. 

John Hulgan, along with other early American papermakers, 
experienced difficulty in procuring linen and cotton rags, as is evi- 
denced by an appealing advertisement in the November 14, 1777, 
issue of the North-Carolina Gazette which follows in part: 


By our unhappy contest with Great Britain, and the necessary Restric- 
tions on our Trade, Paper has been an Article for which we, in this 
State, have much suffered, for though there are many Paper Mills in 
the Northern Colonies, where Paper is made in great Perfection, yet, 
by the Interruption of the Colony Trade by Water, the Southern 
Colonies have experienced a very great Scarcity of that necessary Arti- 
cle. To remedy this Evil, and throw in their Mite toward the Perfection 
of American Manufactures, the Proprietors of a Paper Mill just erected 
near Hillsborough, in Orange County, give Notice to the Public, that 
their Mill is now ready to work, if a sufficient Quantity of Rags can 
be had, they will be able to supply this State with all Sorts of Paper... 
and when the Young Ladies are assured, that by sending to the Paper 
Mill an old Handkerchief, no longer fit to cover their snowy Breasts, 
there is a Possibility of its returning to them again in the more pleasing 
Form of a Billet Deaux from their Lovers, the Proprietors flatter them- 
selves with great Success. 


Although the paper mill of John Hulgan in Hillsborough was the 
earliest in the Colony of North Carolina, the second mill was of 
more permanence and of wider influence. In 1736 a paper mill had 
been established on Cocalico Creek, near Ephrata, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, by the Seventh-Day German Baptist Brotherhood, a 
religious group that had been founded in 1708 in Wittgenstein, 
Germany. This was the first paper mill in America to be established 
by a religious organization for the purpose of manufacturing paper 
for use in their ecclesiastical printing. The second paper mill in 
North Carolina was likewise founded by a group of religious 
zealots. During the latter part of the eighteenth century a Moravian 
Bishop led a small aggregation of followers to North Carolina and 
founded a center of Christian life and service. The Moravians went 
to North Carolina from Saxony by way of Bethlehem, Pennsy]- 
vania. To the southern colony these cultured people brought art, 
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music, medicine, law, architecture, and native craftsmanship. In 
1766 the building of the “central town” was commenced and it was 
called “Salem,” meaning peace. 

The Moravian settlers soon found that paper was a needed com- 
modity for use in printing the teachings of their Christian faith, 
and in 1789 there appeared the earliest printed notice regarding the 
proposed plan of the Moravians for building a paper mill. This was 
one of the familiar “save rags” advertisements, in the September 14, 
1789, issue of the Fayetteville Gazette, a weekly newspaper that 
had been founded the previous month. The advertisement was 
signed by “Gotlieb Shober,” a staunch member of the Moravian 
Brotherhood. Although the original advertisement is dated Septem- 
ber 8, 1789, no copy of this issue exists, but the same advertisement 
appeared in the following week’s issue, dated September 14, 1789. 

A fragmentary history of North Carolina’s second paper mill is 
recorded in a contemporary diary written in German script by the 
Salem minister of the Moravian Church. The first entry in the diary 
in which papermaking is mentioned bears the date Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 8, 1789, and reads in translation: “With the approval of 
the Aeltesten Conferenz and the Aufseher Collegium, Br. Gottlieb 
Schober plans to undertake the building of a Paper mill, and to 
employ Br. Christian Stauber as Papermaker. The latter left today 
to visit Pennsylvania, to learn papermaking in Ephrata... .” It is 
significant that Christian Stauber selected Ephrata as a suitable 
locality to learn the craft of papermaking. The Moravians of North 
Carolina were in close communication with the Moravians of 
Pennsylvania, and it was natural that the paper mill of the Ephrata 
Brotherhood was chosen as the most congenial and harmonious 
place for a devout artisan to perfect himself in the trade of making 
paper. Insofar as religious belief was concerned, however, the 
Seventh-Day Baptists of Pennsylvania had little in common with 
the United Brethren of North Carolina. 

The next reference in the “Minutes of the Aeltesten Conferenz, 
1789,” relating to the proposed paper mill is dated Wednesday, 
November 11, and translated reads: ““When the minutes of the 
Aufseher Collegium were read it was noted that to further the plan 
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of Br. Schober to build a Paper mill it was necessary that Br. 
Johannes Krause should journey to Pennsylvania as soon as possible 
in order to see what would be necessary, for Br. Christian Stauber 
has written that he did not think he could undertaké the work in 
the Paper mill without the help of some one who better understood 
such things.” The entry following in the Moravian diary, for Satur- 
day, November 14, 1789, mentions the desire for a loan to be used 
in erecting the paper mill. The paragraph says: “Br. Schober asked 
the Assembly for a loan from the State of 300 Pounds paper money 
for three years, without interest, to further his plan for building a 
Paper mill, and the loan was granted.” With the loan forthcoming, 
the plan for building the mill progressed, and an entry in the diary, 
dated Tuesday, February 16, 1790, mentioned the power needed 
for driving the mill. A translation of this paragraph follows: “With 
a millwright’s help, Br. Schober has measured the fall of Peters 
creek and has found that a breastwheel could be built. This would 
require a large milldam, which would put under water the meadow 
land over the line of the Single Brethren, and probably to the second 
run as water constantly spreads.” 

The next entry in the diary of papermaking interest is dated 
Thursday, April (?) 22, 1790, and a translation reads: “Br. Chris- 
tian Stauber, who has been in Pennsylvania since last autumn to 
learn the papermaking trade, returned from there.” Christian Stau- 
ber had been in Pennsylvania since September 8, 1789, a period of 
over eight months. It may be assumed that in this time he had gained 
at least a rudimentary knowledge of papermaking, and he proceeded 
to carry on experimental operation of the mill that had been con- 
structed by members of the Moravian Brotherhood, with Gottlieb 
Schober as director. The first reference in the diary to the actual 
making of paper in the mill is dated Friday, April 29, 1791, over 
a year and a half following conception of the plan, when Christian 
Stauber left for Ephrata to learn the craft of papermaking. This 
entry in the diary reads: “Br. Phil. Transu. Sen., and his wife and 
their daughter Catharina moved to Salem, where they will live at 
the Paper mill, which by the end of the week will be so far com- 
pleted that blotting paper can be made.” On June 30, 1791, it was 
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recorded that both wnting and printing paper were being made. 

From the foregoing excerpts from the old Moravian diary it is 
certain that the Salem, North Carolina, mill was making usable 
paper by the middle of the year 1791. The paper upon which 
the 1790 section of the diary is written bears the watermark 
“P ULRICK” and was doubtless made in Pennsylvania by Peter 
Ulrick (or Ulrich), a former member of the Ephrata Brotherhood. 
The paper used in inscribing the 1792 section of the manuscript 
was made in the North Carolina Moravian mill of Gottlieb Schober 
and Christian Stauber. This paper is watermarked with the single 
letter “‘S” in the customary outline form, the letter measuring 
approximately nine-sixteenths of an inch in height. The quality of 
the North Carolina paper made by the Moravian Brotherhood is 
equal to that of any paper manufactured in America during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The Salem mill was in opera- 
tion as late as 1806, but from this date onward all record is lost. 
Gottlieb Schober died in Salem in 1838. 
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(aes HE history of papermaking in the neighboring states 
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American localities, is authentically told in contempo- 
rary manuscripts, almanacs, and newspaper advertisements. There 
is little reason to leave anything in doubt, insofar as names and dates 
are concerned; search in county archives and in early newspaper 
files also reveals the numerous hardships that were overcome by the 
pioneer papermakers. The constant appeal to the public to save 
linen and cotton rags was ever present, even prior to the erection 
of a paper mill. In almost every locality the art of printing preceded 
the craft of papermaking, and because of the difficulties of trans- 
portation the small printing offices experienced no end of trouble in 
procuring paper, even though the source of supply was no more 
than a hundred miles distant. Owing to the lack of paper the publi- 
cation of newspapers was often delayed, and there have been many 
instances in eighteenth-century and early nineteenth-century 
American journalism where the issuing of newspapers had to be 
omitted for weeks at a time because of the impossibility of pro- 
curing the needed printing paper. There was urgent need for the 
printed word in pioneer times, but the printer was helpless without 
the papermaker. 

Ba 
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The earliest printing office in New Hampshire was established 
in 1756 by Daniel Fowle who had previously carried on this trade in 
the Colony of Massachusetts. After moving to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Daniel Fowle continued to use paper that had been 
manufactured in Massachusetts and Connecticut mills. Papermaking 
in New Hampshire had its beginning in 1777 when Richard Jordan, 
a papermaker from Milton, Massachusetts, petitioned the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives for a sum of money to enable 
him to erect a paper mill. On November 24, 1777, Jordan’s petition 
was acted upon and a committee was chosen. Four days later, 
November 28, 1777, the chairman of the committee signed a docu- 
ment proposing “‘. . . that this State lend the said Richard Jordan 
two hundred pounds for the term of two years, without interest, 
for an encouragement to carry on the Paper business within this 
State, his giving good security for the same. Tho’ provided, the Mill 
be not compleated within one year from this time he to pay lawful 
Interest from the time of receiving the Money, all which is humbly 
submitted. . . .” The signer of this document was Matthew Patten, 
a Scotch Presbyterian, who had settled in New Hampshire in 1736. 
In the Records of the New Hampshire Council it was recorded that 
two hundred pounds were granted to Richard Jordan “.. . for an 
Encouragement to carry on the paper Manufacture in Exeter on 
certain Terms set forth therein, brot up . . . and Concur’d.” 

In 1775 Robert Fowle, nephew of Daniel Fowle, founded a print- 
ing shop in Exeter, and a year later he established the New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, or, the Exeter Morning Chronicle, a newspaper that 
terminated publication in 1777. Robert Fowle was suspected as a 
Tory and, being accused in the counterfeiting of paper money, he 
was forced to flee from Exeter; the newspaper was continued by 
Daniel Fowle. There was need for a paper mill in the community 
and the Exeter establishment was in operation by the autumn of 
1778, as on November 9 of that year Richard Jordan, papermaker, 
petitioned the New Hampshire House of Representatives for help 
in procuring rags for making paper. In this document Jordan men- 
tioned the great expense and difficulty that had been incurred in 
collecting rags, and stressed the necessity of having to procure rags 
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from other states. The august members of the House of Representa- 
tives, no doubt mindful of the need for rags in papermaking, hur- 
riedly replied to Jordan’s petition in a “Resolve about Rags for the 
Paper Mill” dated November 11, 1778, which stated: 


Whereas this State cannot be supplied with a sufficient quantity of 
paper for its own consumption, without the particular care of its in- 
habitants in saving raggs for the paper mill. Therefore—Resolved that 
the Selectmen or Committees of Safety of the several Towns and places 
in this State be and they hereby are required imediately to appoint 
some suitable Person in their respective Towns and places (where it 
is not already done) to receive raggs for the paper mill under the direc- 
tion of Richard Jordan of Exeter who is to pay for the same, and the 
Inhabitants of this State are hereby desired to be very carefull in 
saving even the smallest quantity of raggs proper for making paper, 
which will be a further evidence of their disposition to promote the 
Public Good. 


Throughout the history of early American papermaking, there 
was exigent need for rags, and the call for cast-off linen and cotton 
material appeared constantly in the local press and in public docu- 
ments. A “‘save rags” advertisement in the August 9, 1779, issue of 
the Dresden Mercury, and the Universal Intelligencer, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, was no doubt inserted in the hope of procuring 
material for the Richard Jordan paper mill in Exeter. 

Until the discovery of the Jordan petition of 1777, it had been 
thought that no paper had been made in New Hampshire prior to 
1793, when a mill was established at Alstead by Ephraim and Elisha 
Kingsbury. The earliest printed reference to the Kingsbury mill 
appeared in an advertisement in the November 6, 1793, issue of the 
Columbian Informer; or Cheshire Journal, published in Keene. Six 
months later Elisha Kingsbury advertised in the same newspaper for 
“Two likely, active Boys, as apprentices to the Papermaking busi- 
ness, from 14 to 17 years of age.” From the beginning of activities 
at Alstead, the Kingsbury paper mill, like Jordan’s enterprise, expe- 
rienced financial difficulties. On May 31, 1794, Elisha Kingsbury 
petitioned the House of Representatives for a loan of two hundred 
pounds. The petition reads in part: 
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That your Petitioner did in the year 1792 at great Expense build a 
Linseed Oil Mill, and in the year 1793, on his own Expense & on the 
same Dam build a Paper Mill, both which mills are nearly finished and 
do good business to the great advantage and benefit of the Public in 
this part of the Scate—That your Petitioner finds great demand for his 
Paper, not only in this, but in the neighbouring State of Vermont, so 
that not only the saving of importation of that valuable article is made, 
but likely to bring a considerable quantity of money into this part of 
the Srate.... 


Early records reveal that the orginal Alstead paper-mill property 
consisted of one hundred and ten acres of land, fifty acres of which 
had been deeded by Absalom Kingsbury to Ephraim Kingsbury in 
1789, and sixty acres to Elisha Kingsbury in 1790. In 1800 Elisha 
Kingsbury sold a fourth interest each to Bill Blake, David Buckman, 
and Isaac Randall; in 1806 Bill Blake acquired a half interest in the 
mill for one thousand dollars. 

Vermont’s first paper mill was established at Fairhaven between 
the years 1790 and 1795 by Matthew Lyon, who in 1795 founded 
the Fairhaven Gazette; no copy of this issue has been saved. 
Matthew Lyon was born near Dublin, Ireland, July 14, 1750. At 
the age of fifteen he indentured himself to pay passage to America. 
On his arrival at the port of New York, the young man was assigned 
to Jabez Bacon, a merchant of Woodbury, Connecticut, who in 
turn disposed of the indenture to Hugh Hannah, of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. Some time later Hannah sold the indenture to one of the 
early settlers of Danville, Vermont, the payment being a pair of 
steers. In 1783, at the age of thirty-three, after reimbursing his 
benefactors for the passage money, Matthew Lyon settled in Fair- 
haven, Vermont, where he was successful in the operation of a 
sawmill, an iron foundry, and later a paper mill. Lyon was not 
a papermaker, but he was able to employ experienced workers, 
possibly from one of the mills in Milton, Massachusetts, a training 
ground for papermakers. Little is known relative to Matthew Lyon’s 
venture in papermaking, although much has been written concern- 
ing his political life. In 1796 he was elected to Congress and two 
vears later he again was voted into this office. Soon after the second 
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election Lyon was indicted under the alien and sedition law for 
writing an article that reflected upon the character of President 
John Adams. Matthew Lyon was convicted and sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment; and a fine of one thousand dollars was also 
imposed. While in prison Lyon was elected to Congress for the 
third time, but his reputation in Vermont was suffering and he 
thought it prudent to move west, first to Kentucky and later to 
Arkansas. 

In some of the writings dealing primarily with Matthew Lyon’s 
political career it is stated that he made use of the bark of the 
basswood tree for manufacturing paper. It has been claimed that he 
used basswood pulp in making the paper for the printing of his 
publication entitled the Scourge of Aristocracy, and Repository of 
Important Political Truths, issued in Fairhaven, Vermont, from 
October 1 to December 15, 1798. The copies of this rare publica- 
tion in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California, 
have been examined by the Curator of Rare Books, and his com- 
ments regarding the paper follow: “The paper seems to be thicker 
and more porous than most paper of the time. It is browned badly, 
but not more so than some rag paper of the period. There are pieces 
of wood fiber in several places. It could easily be a locally-made 
wood-pulp paper.” The paper in question has not been scientifically 
examined and owing to the rarity of the publication it is not likely 
that a specimen of the paper will be spared for this purpose. It is 
possible that Matthew Lyon made paper from wood, or from a 
mixture of wood fiber and the regulation linen and cotton rags, as 
early as 1798. Between 1765 and 1771, Dr. Jacob Christian Schaeffer 
had made small specimens of paper from various kinds of wood 
mixed with linen and cotton. If Matthew Lyon did succeed in 
fabricating paper from basswood, he no doubt was influenced by 
Dr. Schaeffer’s experiments that were carried on in Regensburg, 
Germany. 

Apparently Matthew Lyon used no watermarks in the paper 
made in his Vermont mill; at least none have been found that could 
be definitely identified as having been made by him. 
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Matthew Lyon died in Spadra Bluff, Arkansas, August 1, 1822, 


at the age of seventy-two years. In 1833 his remains were removed 
to his former home in Eddyville, Lyon County, Kentucky, a town 
and county he had founded in Western Kentucky after giving up 
his paper mill as well as his turbulent political career in the State 
of Vermont. 
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De Gaylpyn. The first member of this family to leave 
England was Joseph Gilpin, who sailed for America in 1698 to 
assume ownership of lands that had been granted to him by William 
Penn. The earliest connection the Pennsylvania Gilpin family had 
with neighboring Delaware was in 1745 when a member of the 
household acquired an estate on the Brandywine where he built 
the second grain-grinding mill in that locality. One of the most 
illustrious members of this family, Thomas Gilpin, born March 18, 
1727, possessed a remarkable insight into mechanical invention and 
natural history. Thomas Gilpin assisted Benjamin Franklin in found- 
ing the American Philosophical Society, a group of learned scientists 
whose organization was founded in Philadelphia in the eighteenth 
century. The inventive genius of Thomas Gilpin had devised a 
“hydraulic machine,” and a working model and a detailed descrip- 
tion of this curious apparatus were presented to this renowned 
Society. Benjamin Franklin was abroad during this period, and a 
voluminous correspondence concerning this machine is preserved. 
Writing from London on July 10, 1769, Benjamin Franklin ex- 
pressed his admiration for Thomas Gilpin’s invention in words that 
must have been gratifying to the man who conceived this novel 
contrivance: 

~82- 
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] have received your favour per Capt. Osborne with the model of 
your machine for raising water. The manner in which you have applied 
a single crank for the working of three pumps wherein the whole force 
is applied to each & yet in such quick succession that there is no loss 
of time appears to me so extremely ingenious that I have scarce ever 
seen a new invention that gave me greater pleasure; and I am persuaded 
with you that it may be of great use in draining mines, quarries, &c. 
I intend to exhibit it to the Society of Arts when they meet in No- 
vember next & believe it will meet with their approbation. 


When thirty-seven years of age, Thomas Gilpin married Lydia 
Fisher, sister of Miers Fisher, prominent Philadelphian. Two sons 
were born, Joshua on November 8, 1765, and Thomas on Septem- 
ber 10, 1776. The two Gilpin brothers, inheriting their father’s 
inventive skill, were to have the distinction, in 1787, of establish- 
ing the first paper mill in Delaware. Thomas Gilpin, the father, 
died March 2, 1778. The paper mill founded by Joshua and Thomas 
Gilpin occupied the same tract of land along the Brandywine that 
had originally been acquired by their ancestor as early as 1745. 
When the paper mill began operations in 1787, Joshua Gilpin was 
only twenty-two years of age and his brother, Thomas, only eleven. 
Their uncle, Miers Fisher, was forty years of age and it is probable 
that the two youthful brothers depended upon their uncle for con- 
sultation and advice during the development of the paper mill. The 
name of Miers Fisher, however, was never prominently mentioned 
in connection with the enterprise. 

The earliest reference to Delaware’s first paper mill has been 
preserved in a letter addressed to Benjamin Franklin by Joshua 
Gilpin, the senior member of the firm. This letter is dated April 30, 
1788, and reads: 


Jos Gilpin begs leave to present his Excellency Benjamin Franklin, Esq. 
with the Samples of such kinds of Paper as have been made at the 
Brandywine Manufactory and to mention that his uncle Miers Fisher, 
Esq. would be highly indebted to him for the Loan of those books on 
the subject of papermaking, which he was good enough to offer him 
yesterday. 


Following the Joshua Gilpin letter by about three months, 
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Benjamin Franklin received a more lengthy communication from 
Miers Fisher, dated August 5, 1788. This letter reads: 


Miers Fisher presents his Respects to Dr. Franklin & thanks him for the 
two Volumes of the Transactions of the French Academy which he 
was so obliging as to lend him & which he now returns. The Memoirs 
upon Paper-manufacture appear to have been only introductory of the 
present Mode in America, from Holland into France & throw no new 
Light upon the Subject, they are however of Use as they shew the 
Occasion & Cause of the great Improvements which were made in this 
Manufacture by Means of apparent disadvantages which the Uncer- 
tainty of Wind-Power Mills at first subjected them to in Holland— 
M. F. sends herewith a Ream of Letter Paper lately manufactured at 
Brandywine Mills which he thinks somewhat better than the last sent 
for Dr. Franklin’s inspection & begs his Acceptance of it hoping it may 
meet his Approbation as an Improvement in the American Fabric of 
this useful Article. 


These two letters convey the suggestion that the paper mill had 
not long been in operation; therefore, the year 1787 has arbitrarily 
been accepted as the time of the beginning of the undertaking. 
Dr. Franklin had been a friend of the Gilpin family for many years, 
and it was natural that Joshua Gilpin and Miers Fisher should have 
submitted the first acceptable paper to him. The two volumes re- 
lating to the subject of papermaking mentioned in these letters may 
have been the monumental work of Joseph de Lalande, entitled 
L’ Art de faire le papier, published in Paris in 1761. 

The earliest printed evidence of the existence of the Delaware 
paper mill appeared in the account of Jacques Pierre Brissot de 
Warville’s travels in the United States during the year 1788. The 
visit to the Gilpin establishment took place on November 15, 1788, 
and the French traveler recorded his impressions in the following 
manner: 

... I set out from Philadelphia for Wilmington, distance twenty-eight 
miles, and road tolerably good. The town of Chester, fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia, is a place where strangers like to rest. It stands on a creek, 
which falls into the Delaware. It enjoys some commerce, and the taverns 
here are good. Wilmington is much more considerable; it stands like- 


wise on a creek near the Delaware; the basis of its commerce is the 
exportation of flour. One mile above Wilmington, you pass the town 
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of Brandywine; the name of which will call to your mind a famous 
battle gained by the English over the Americans, eight miles from this 
town, on a river of the same name. This town is famous for its fine mills; 
the most considerable of which is a paper-mill belonging to Mr. Gilpin 
and Myers [Miers] Fisher, that worthy orator and man of science... . 
Their process in making paper, especially in grinding the rags, is much 
more simple than ours. I have seen specimens of their paper, both for 
writing and printing, equal to the finest made in France. 


Jacques Pierre Brissot de Warville’s Nowveau Voyage was pub- 
lished in London, the second and corrected edition appeared post- 
humously in 1794. The thirty-nine-year-old French traveler, who 
recorded American life as he found it during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, was the originator of the Girondists in 1791; he 
was guillotined in Paris in 1793. 

Joshua Gilpin was educated in the schools of the Society of 
Friends, devoting his attention to the study of the Latin classics. 
At the age of thirty-five Joshua Gilpin married Mary Dilworth, and 
eight children were born. Thomas Gilpin was also educated in the 
Quaker schools, but he was more interested in studies of a mechani- 
cal nature, displaying marked aptitude for mathematics, perspective, 
penmanship, drawing, astronomy, navigation, and trigonometry. 
Although Thomas Gilpin was only eleven years of age at the time 
of the founding the Delaware paper mill, he was, nevertheless, 
acquainted with the technicalities of papermaking as the craft was 
then practiced. Thomas Gilpin did not marry. The operation of the 
Brandywine paper mill was highly successful and specimens of the 
writing and printing papers that have been preserved reveal a qual- 
ity of material and workmanship unsurpassed by that of any 
European or American mills of the period. 

Joshua Gilpin sailed for England in 1795 and did not return to 
America until 1801. These were formative years in Europe for 
mechanical papermaking, for during September 1798, Nicholas- 
Louis Robert applied for a French patent on his newly invented 
paper-machine, the earliest attempt in the manufacture of paper by 
mechanical means. In 1799, John Gamble, an Englishman, was 
introduced to Robert’s invention and he commenced plans for the 
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construction of a paper-machine in England by employing the 
principle conceived by the French inventor. It is possible that 
Joshua Gilpin learned of the invention of this machine, or he may 
even have seen the model that had been built by Nicholas-Louis 
Robert. Regardless of any advance knowledge of the invention of 
the paper-machine, the Gilpin brothers continued to manufacture 
paper at the Brandywine mill by using the traditional hand methods. 
The Gilpin mill did not introduce mechanical papermaking into 
America until the year 1817. 

The watermarks used by the original Delaware paper mill were 
the names “J GILPIN & CO” and “T GILPIN & CO,” in con- 
nection with the word “BRANDYWINE” (Figure 15), all 
executed in the regulation outline lettering. 

The inventive genius of Thomas Gilpin was responsible for the 
building and operating of the first paper-machine in America. This 
mechanical appliance was put into operation during August 1817, 
thus beginning the inevitable demise of the ancient manual process 
of forming individual sheets of paper in hand moulds, a method 
that had been in use in America since the introduction of the craft 
during the latter years of the seventeenth century. 

After suffering a series of severe losses by fire and flood at the 
paper mill, Joshua Gilpin died August 22, 1841; Thomas Gilpin 
passed away March 3, 1853. Their uncle, Miers Fisher, who had so 
ably aided the two young brothers during the formative years of 
the handmade-paper mill, died in 1819, two years following the 
introduction of Thomas Gilpin’s paper-machine, the invention that 
eventually revolutionized the making of paper throughout the 
world. 
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KENTUCKY - 1793 





OHN BRADFORD'S newspaper, the Kentucke Gazette, 
for September 1, 1787, contained an advertisement in- 
serted by Jacob Myers that reads: 


Lincoln, August 15, 1787. The subscriber begs leave to inform the 
Public that he is now engaged in erecting a Paper Mill, on a branch 
of Dick’s river near his grist mill, and expects to have it fully completed 
by the first of November next... . 

From the text of this advertisement it could be inferred that 
Jacob Myers established the earliest paper mill in Kentucky and 
was the first paper manufacturer west of the mountains. Although 
Jacob Myers states definitely “that he is now engaged in erecting 
a Paper Mill,” it is most unlikely that Jacob Myers built a paper mill 
in Kentucky, or that paper was made within the state prior to the 
year 1793. Jacob Myers arrived in Kentucky from Philadelphia in 
1780 and became a large land and property owner, but apparently 
he had no hand in pioneer papermaking in Kentucky. 

The earliest printed mention of a Kentucky mill where paper was 
actually produced appeared in the Kentucky Gazette in the issue of 
April 7, 1792, and several following numbers. This advertisement, 
signed by “Craig, Parkers & Co.,” reads: 

The Subscribers inform the Public, that they have undertaken the 


building a PAPER MILL, at Craig’s Fulling Mill, Woodford County. 
- 87 - 
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They flatter themselves they will be able to supply the District with 
Paper the ensuing Winter, if the Public will be so obliging to save their 
Rags for that purpose, without which (we need not inform them) the 
Mill will be useless. We therefore earnestly request the considerate 
part of the people, to encourage so useful a branch of business, to 
encourage the less thoughtful part, (servants, &c.) to save them; and 
that as soon as possible, proper plans will be adopted for collecting 
them, and a generous price given. 


The Craig, Parkers and Company mill was erected in George- 
town, in what is now Scott County, and it was in operation in the 
spring of 1793; an advertisement in the March 30, 1793, issue of 
the Kentucky Gazette states that “Craig, Parkers & Co’s. Paper 
Manufactory, Is now actually making paper, and we make no 
doubt but that in the course of this spring, we shall be able to furnish 
this state in all kinds of paper... .” 

The chief partner in the earliest Kentucky papermaking firm 
was Elijah Craig, a Baptist minister from Virginia who was prosper- 
ing in Kentucky through the operation of his own distillery, a full- 
ing mill, a tavern, and a store, all enterprises that preceded the 
paper-mill venture. The other partners in the paper mill were the 
Parkers, probably James and Alexander Parker, Lexington mer- 
chants. The actual making of the paper was performed by skilled 
artisans who had learned their trade in the older-established mills in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Elijah Craig was a fervent preacher 
and a distiller of potent Kentucky liquor; the Parkers bought and 
sold “bearskins, dry hides, and butter,” but neither Elder Craig nor 
the tradesmen Parkers were versed in the papermaking craft. No 
records remain of the papermakers who worked in the George- 
town mill during the early years of its development, but preserved 
specimens of the paper attest that it was fashioned by skilled hands. 

Ebenezer Stedman, who was born in Massachusetts in 1776, was 
the first member of this family of noted papermakers to undertake 
the perilous journey to Kentucky. Stedman left Massachusetts in 
the spring of 1815 and arrived in Kentucky after an overland 
journey to Fort Pitt, then by flatboat to Limestone, on the Ohio, 
the usual port of entrance for settlers taking residence in Kentucky. 
Ebenezer Stedman’s son, Ebenezer Hiram Stedman, who was born 
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in Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1808, joined his father in Kentucky 
in 1816, and there learned the various branches of the papermaking 
craft. Young Stedman compiled an intimate diary that is the most 
comprehensive description of early nineteenth-century American 
papermaking technique that has been preserved. The original manu- 
script of this compilation is now in the collection of the Paper 
Museum of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Writing in the early seventies, Ebenezer Hiram 
Stedman recorded his remembrance of the old Georgetown paper 
mill as it appeared about the year 1818, only a quarter-century 
after it had been founded by Craig, Parkers and Company. Stedman 
set down his observations in this manner: “How plain I can this 
day see every room and window, and almost count the shingles on 
the roof; there was not a cut nail used in the building, every shingle 
was fastened with oak pins.” The mill structure was approximately 
forty by sixty feet in size, the basement was built of rough stones, 
with two and a half stories above of solid wood construction. The 
flow of water used by the mill was the Royal Spring, a remarkable 
fountain of pure water that ran over limestone; the stone dam was 
built in 1789. 

Although Stedman’s diary was written during a several-year 
period (and at times it is disjointed and obscure), it is certain that 
he worked as a papermaker in the original Kentucky mill building 
in Georgetown, after it had been abandoned by Craig and the 
Parkers. Stedman’s description of his encounter with dire poverty 
and lack of adequate papermaking equipment gives a picture of 
pioneer American papermaking that is in sharp contrast with the 
prosperous and efficient paper industry of the present day. It was 
only through the hardships and struggles of the early American 
papermakers that the pioneer printing offices were supplied with 
paper and were able to publish the weekly newspapers, tracts, pam- 
phlets, and books that formed the foundation of American educa- 
tion and development. In the industrial achievement of the present 
day with the efficient manufacture of vast quantities of cheap paper 
for ephemeral purposes, we are inclined to lose sight of the privation 
and arduous labor that went hand in hand with the beginning of 
American industry. Ebenezer Hiram Stedman, reflecting upon his 
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work as a young papermaker in the abandoned Georgetown mill, 
compiled a commentary of trials and adversity that gives an insight 
into the life of an early nineteenth-century papermill worker in 
the primitive country beyond the mountains. A further excerpt 
from Stedman’s diary reads: 


In this old mill I was to make my start in life and in business, without 
money and without friends. I fastened the windows and doors of the 
mill building; the rooms were dark and musty. Where thousands of 
pounds of rags once laid there were a few scattered bits of cotton and 
hemp tow. The rag engine and vats were dry and rotting. There was 
a stronger power than I possessed to urge me to try to make something 
out of nothing. If I had the moulds and felts 1 could commence; I was 
anxious to make a start. I found an old pair of moulds that were so 
worn they had been set aside, but they were empty moulds, like my 
pockets, with no wires on them, just the wooden frames. I went home 
and told mother that I had found an old pair of paper-moulds in the 
mill; she gave me encouragement, and told me to take the dollar and 
a half that I possessed to Lexington and try to buy some wire, and 
father would lay the wires on the mould-frames. The next day I walked 
to Lexington and bought from Norman Porter the first material for the 
mill—brass wire. Father was a good workman at weaving on the wire. 
I cut old wool bed blankets into felts for couching the paper. That day 
I picked up all the old rags and hemp that had been left in the mill, and 
it took every particle of stock to make my first ream of paper. The mill 
wheels, except the water wheel, were worn out, but I patched them by 
putting in some new wood cogs. In a week’s time I had the mill pump- 
ing water, but the engines and stuff-chest standing so long empty, 
leaked out the water as fast as I could pump it in, but in a few days | 
had them tight. . . . The rags that had been picked from the floor of the 
mill, and from between the beams where the rats had carried them for 
nests, made the first lot of paper, which was sold in Georgetown for 
one dollar and fifty cents a ream in trade for groceries. I could buy 
tow and rags with the orders on the grocery as every farmer raised 
hemp, and the Negroes who broke the hemp were entitled to tow 
which they sold for fifty cents a hundred pounds. I now had a start 
of a thousand pounds of hemp tow & in the course of two weeks I had 
enough stock to keep the mill running on one engine. I employed 
Charles Prentis, John Stedman, and my father. John was lay-boy, and 
in a few weeks I hired Luther Prentis to cut tow on a wooden block. 
I now began to make five reams of paper each day. . . . 
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In another section of Stedman’s exhaustive manuscript he re- 
corded an interesting sidelight on the making of money paper for 
the State of Kentucky, but it is not possible to determine the precise 
date of this entry, which reads: 


. as soon as the water rose we began making paper, there was the 
contract to make the bank paper for the State to print the Common- 
wealth currency on, and this was the most particular work I ever had 
to do. The sheets of paper were made entirely of linen rags, and they 
were so thin the making was difficult, but I handled every sheet of that 
paper the State issued for money that required two dollars to buy one 
silver dollar... . The winter was so cold and many nights I hung the 
newly-made paper on the drying-poles so that it would freeze and add 
to the whiteness of the finished paper. . . . 


Ebenezer Stedman’s compilation contains minute details relative 
to the making of paper by hand, and describes the backward 
methods that prevailed in Kentucky and Ohio during the early 
years of the nineteenth century. His description of the Georgetown 
mill about the year 1820 would convey the impression that there 
were two “engines” for macerating the rags, and two wooden vats 
from which the sheets of paper were formed upon the moulds. The 
water supply was abundant, and even at the present time there is a 
tremendous flow of water. A few years ago when I visited the site 
of the Georgetown mill, not a vestige remained of the buildings; it 
could not even be determined where the stone foundations had 
originally stood; a dozen heavy stones, one upon another, at the 
side of the brook, may have been part of the old dam, built in 1789, 
but every other landmark of the first paper mill in Kentucky, and 
west of the mountains, had disappeared. 

The Georgetown paper mill of Craig, Parkers and Company used 
two watermarks. One of these was a crumpled outline in the form 
of a heart, within which were the initials “‘C & P”’ in outline letter- 
ing (Figure 16). The other watermark consisted of the crudely 
executed letters “C & P” in the left side of the sheet of paper, with 
a well-formed eagle made of heavy wire in the other side of the 
sheet of paper (Figures 17 and 18). 
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ENNSYLVANIA has had a long and interesting history 

in papermaking: first, the Rittenhouse mill, founded by 

William and Nicholas Rittenhouse about 1690, fol- 

lowed by the William DeWees mill in 1710. In 1729 Thomas 

Willcox established Ivy Mills, and in 1736 a branch of the Pietists of 

Germany set up their paper mill near Ephrata. Eastern Pennsy]- 

vania, as has been noted, is richer in papermaking history than any 

other region in America, with the names and watermarks of scores 

of adept papermakers, including the dexterous Conrad Shiitz, who 

assisted Benjamin Franklin and William Parks in building the first 
paper mill in Virginia. 

Although the first paper mill in the West was built in Kentucky, 
the second mill to be erected beyond the mountains was located in 
Western Pennsylvania, and owing to the importance of this mill 
in the development of the “Western Country” it has been included 
in the present monograph. 

The Western Pennsylvania paper mill was established by two 
sturdy Quakers, Samuel Jackson and Jonathan Sharpless, who had 
crossed the mountains from their old homes in Chester County to 
their new settlement in Fayette County. Samuel Jackson, a mill- 
wright, arrived in Fayette County in 1777 and built a log cabin on a 
tract of land he had purchased at the mouth of Redstone Creek in 

-92 - 
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Jefferson Township. Following his trade of millwright he erected a 
sawmill, a gristmill, and an oil mill along the stream, and the water 
power was harnessed to move the cumbersome wood-cogged ma- 
chinery he had constructed. By the year 1785, Jackson had amassed 
a sizable fortune and, in keeping with his position as a leader in 
the community, he planned and built a commodious stone house in 
the manner of Eastern Pennsylvania. 

In 1791, when Jonathan Sharpless was twenty-three years of age, 
he visited his brother-in-law, Solomon Phillips, whose home was on 
the banks of the Monongahela River opposite the mouth of Red- 
stone Creek, not far from Samuel Jackson’s water-power mills and 
stone mansion. Jonathan Sharpless was a skilled blacksmith, having 
served a seven-year apprenticeship in Chester County. Sharpless, 
like Jackson, was a staunch member of the Society of Friends. It was 
natural that these two artisans, each with unusual mechanical ability 
and a passion for their religious belief, should form a close com- 
panionship; also, inasmuch as both had been raised in Chester 
County they were reasonably familiar with the technicalities of 
the papermakers’ craft, so advantageously carried on in the East. 
The discussions of these two mechanically minded men concerning 
the development of water power, machinery, and manufacturing 
eventually turned to the possibility of producing paper in Western 
Pennsylvania. They were aware that the paper used in the printing 
shops of the region was either laboriously transported overland 
from the eastern mills, or procured from the newly established mill 
in Kentucky; the success of one more paper mill in the western 
country seemed assured. The ultimate result of the friendship of 
Jackson, the millwright, and Sharpless, the blacksmith, led to the 
agreement that they would build a paper mill on Redstone Creek 
on land that had been acquired in 1777 by Samuel Jackson, the 
affluent member of the proposed partnership. It was arranged that 
young Jonathan Sharpless would return to his home in Chester 
County to undertake two vital accomplishments: to raise the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars to finance his half-interest in the paper- 
making venture, and to gain a fundamental knowledge of paper 
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manufacture, a trade expertly practiced in his home and neighboring 
counties. 

With no other means of acquiring money than through his own 
labor as a blacksmith, it was necessary for Sharpless to remain two 
years in Chester County before he had accumulated the funds 
required for half-interest in the contemplated Western Pennsyl- 
vania paper mill; in the meantime the young mechanic was learning 
the adroit skills of a papermaker. In 1793 Jonathan Sharpless, with 
the needed money in hand, left Chester County for his new home 
in Fayette County where the paper mill of Jackson and Sharpless 
was to be built and equipped. The following year saw the com- 
mencement of the construction of the buildings, on the site of an 
abandoned gristmill where remained only the rough stone walls of 
the old undershor water wheel. The new structure was about forty 
by seventy-five feet, three stories in height, with a half-story base- 
ment on the water side. The understanding between the two part- 
ners was that Jonathan Sharpless would manage the mill and pro- 
duce the paper, and that Samuel Jackson would continue to operate 
his profitable gristmill, but at the same time assume financial respon- 
sibility for the papermaking concern. Sharpless and his family lived 
adjacent to the paper mill in a small house with a chimney roughly 
built of sticks and plaster. Near this unpretentious home he built 
a blacksmith shop where, with the help of two local workers, 
Nathan Mitchell and John Piersol, the equipment for the paper mill 
was constructed. The most ponderous machine required in the 
efficient operation of a handmade-paper mill was the press, and in 
the building of this cumbersome appliance Sharpless and his helpers 
used six iron screws, each five inches in diameter, and four feet, six 
inches in length. The power employed in cutting the threads of 
these screws was supplied by several work-horses actuating the lathe 
by being hitched to long wooden levers. Jonathan Sharpless was not 
a novice in cutting large, well-rurned steel screws, for it is stated 
that while living in Chester County he made a huge coin press for 
the United States Mint in Philadelphia about the time this institu- 
tion began operations. The present-day officials of the Mint, how- 
ever, have failed to trace any account of a mechanical press that had 
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been invented or built by Jonathan Sharpless; also, a search in the 
United States Patent Office records did not reveal a patent issued 
to this mechanic for any type of pressure press. Although appar- 
ently no records remain to substantiate the assertion, it is possible 
that Sharpless did construct a successful press for the Philadelphia 
Mint, founded in 1792. 

The Jackson and Sharpless paper-mill building and a small tene- 
ment house for the workers were completed in 1796, and during 
the autumn months the water wheel was put into motion and the 
first experiments in actual papermaking were conducted. The 
earliest public announcement of the mill was a notice in the January 
12, 1796, number of the Western Telegraphe, and Washington 
Advertiser, Washington, Pennsylvania, which reads: 


We are happy in being able to announce to the public with a considera- 
ble degree of confidence, that a PAPER MILL will shortly be erected 
on this side of the Mountains—that there is little doubt of its being com- 
pleted by the ensuing fall. The Gentleman who undertakes it, is of an 
interprising disposition, and capable of going through with the business 
with spirit. The work, for which several preparations are already made, 
will be erected on a never-failing stream, in a thick settled part of the 
country, and close to navigation. The advantages accruing to our com- 
munity from this addition to its manufactures will be very great, and it 
behooves every well-wisher to the community, to contribute his mite 
towards the supporting it. It cannot be carried on without a supply of 
rags:—Of these, every family can supply more or less; and there will be 
stores in every town, and various parts of the country ready to receive 
them. Every patriotic family then, will doubtless cause all their Rags to 
be preserved, and forwarded to some place where they are collected, 
not so much for the pecuniary advantage to be derived from them, as 
for the pleasure arising from having deserved well of their Country. We 
shall shortly be furnished with a list of such Storekeepers as can make 
it convenient to receive them, and shall then announce their names to 
the Public. 


In the same weekly newspaper for the issue of May 24, 1796, 
there appeared an advertisement (dated May 19) addressed “To 
the Public,” which stated: 


Samuel Jackson & Co. Inform the inhabitants of the Western Country, 
that they are making every exertion to forward the Completion of their 
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Paper Mill, which they are erecting, on Big Redstone, about four miles 
from Brownsville, in Fayette County, a never-failing Stream; That 
they have experienced Workmen engaged to carry on the work, and 
hope to be able before the expiration of the present year to furnish their 
fellow Citizens with the different kinds of paper usually in demand of 
their own manufacture, and of as good quality as any brought from 
beyond the mountains. They request their fellow Citizens generally, to 
promote their undertaking by encouraging the saving and collecting of 
rags, and inform Merchants and Storekeepers in particular, that they 
will give them a generous price i Cash for such clean Linnen or Cotton 
rags as they may collect. Redstone, May 19, 1796. 


It is certain that by the following year the mill was producing 
printing paper in fairly large quantities, for in the June 24, 1797, 
number of the Pittsburgh Gazette a notice stated: 


THIS PAPER IS MADE IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY. It is with 
great pleasure we present to the public the Pittsburgh Gazette printed 
on paper made by Messrs. Jackson and Sharpless, on Redstone Creek, 
Fayette County—Writing paper of all kinds and quality, as well as 
printing paper, will be made at this mill; this is of great importance to 
the inhabitants of this country, not only because it will be cheaper than 
that which is brought across the mountains, but it will keep a large sum 
of money in the country which is yearly sent out for this article. The 
success of the undertaking will, however, depend on the industry used 
in collecting RAGS, as without them paper cannot be made. It is to be 
lamented that a false pride in some, and a disregard or contempt of so 
small a profit, in others, prevents them from furnishing this necessary 
article-It ought to be considered that shame should be attached to 
nothing but guilt; and that if the profit is small, consideration of public 
utility ought to have the greater weight. It is therefore hoped, that all 
classes of citizens, who wish to encourage their own manufactures, will 
save their Rags, by which they will encourage honest industry, and 
useful enterprise. 


It is inscribed in old county records that the first sheet of paper 
made in the Western Pennsylvania mill was formed by Polly Given, 
a comely young woman from Brownsville, a servant in the Sharpless 
household. The chief vatman was Alexander Deyarmon, a skilled 
papermaker, although locally regarded as an eccentric religious 
fanatic. Before the mill was producing salable paper, the entire 
project—buildings, water wheel, rag engine, vats, moulds, and felts 
—had cost six thousand dollars, twice the sum originally planned 
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upon. The additional money, above the fifteen hundred dollars 
raised by Sharpless, was advanced by the opulent Jackson, who held 
the total property in his own name. Jonathan Sharpless was appre- 
hensive, but Samuel Jackson was a Quaker of honor, and in 1798, 
after the mill had become a success, he gave his worthy partner a 
clear title to his rightful half-incerest. The thriving settlement of 
Pittsburgh was the largest market for the paper. Jonathan Sharpless 
would load a week’s production on a two-horse wagon and drive 
to the town where he had no problem in disposing of the writing 
and printing paper, the equal of any manufactured in the East, and 
owing to the proximity to the market, it could be sold at a lower 
price. During the heyday of the mill there were twenty to twenty- 
five workers. 

Samuel Jackson and Jonathan Sharpless continued the profitable 
operation of the Redstone paper mill until 1810, when at forty-two 
years of age, Sharpless retired from participation, and rented his 
share of the mill to Jackson for twelve hundred dollars a year. 
Jackson’s son Jesse, who had married Sharpless’ daughter Betsy, 
assumed management of the papermaking establishment. At the 
death of Samuel Jackson in 1817, his son became sole owner of the 
paper mill, but later, Samuel Sharpless, one of the eleven children 
of Jonathan Sharpless, was taken into partnership. Although Jona- 
than Sharpless relinquished his duties in the paper mill in 1810, he 
continued his old trade of blacksmithing until his death on January 
20, 1860, at the age of ninety-two. A member of the Sharpless 
family was actively connected with paper manufacture on Red- 
stone Creek until 1832, at which time the business was taken over 
by others who continued the making of paper until the year 1842 
when the entire property was destroyed by fire. 

The watermarks used on the “laid” moulds of the original Jack- 
son and Sharpless mill consisted of the name “REDSTONE,” in 
both roman and italic lettering, in connection with the initials 
“J & S”; also a dove was used in conjunction with these initials. 
After the “wove” type of paper came into use the mill used a well- 
executed beaver in delicate outline with the “J & S” initials. Several 
Jackson and Sharpless watermarks are shown in Figures 19 and 20. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA - 1806 


N September 8, 1768, a message was forwarded to Lord 
Hillsborough by Lieutenant-Governor Bull of South 
Carolina, which read: 


I cannot learn, upon most particular enquiry, that any manufacturers 
have ever been set up in this Province .. . and after most diligent search 
into our records, I cannot find that any public encouragement hath ever 
been given to any manufacture whatever... . We have no Glass- 
Houses, Paper, or Fulling-Mills in the Province. 


From the decisive nature of this message, it is reasonably certain 
that paper was not made in the colony prior to 1768, nor was the 
vague plan advanced by William Bellamy, in 1775, for the estab- 
lishment of a paper mill carried to any conclusion. From all existing 
evidence paper was not manufactured in South Carolina until 1806, 
although the art of printing had been introduced as early as 1731. 

During November 1775, the Provincial Congress of South 
Carolina undertook the encouragement of various types of manu- 
facture, and the making of paper and metal working were listed 
among the trades considered of dominant importance to the well- 
being of the colony. One of the resolutions passed by the Congress 
offered “a premium of five hundred Pounds currency to be given 
to the person who shall first erect and establish a proper Paper Mill 
in this Colony, upon producing three reams of good writing paper 
manufactured thereat.” 

- 98 - 
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On March 22, 1776, no doubt in compliance with the resolution 
of 1775, William Bellamy appeared before Henry Laurens, presi- 
dent of the Council of Safety of the Provincial Congress, and 
advanced a proposal that he would construct “a proper Mill, for 
making Paper, and cutting Files at the same time.” After considering 
Bellamy’s plan, the members of the Congress voted: 


That the sum of three thousand Pounds, currency be advanced to the 
said William Bellamy, out of the Colony Treasury, on loan, for the 
term of five years, free of interest, in consideration, and for the express 
purpose of his forthwith erecting a proper Mill for making Paper and 
cutting Files, in as great perfection as in any part of Europe; he, the 
said Bellamy, giving undeniable security . . . for the performance 
thereof, and the repayment of said sum. 


There is no evidence to confirm the supposition that William 
Bellamy proceeded with his intention of erecting a paper mill in 
South Carolina. Transcripts of Bellamy’s petition and acceptance 
by the Congress are the only records that exist relative to the pro- 
posed paper mill. It is possible that Bellamy manufactured metal 
files in South Carolina, but a study of the available information 
makes it reasonably certain that his suggested plan for the construc- 
tion of a paper mill did not materialize. Little is known of William 
Bellamy, “of St. Pauls,” beyond the bare record of his marriage in 
1777 to Martha Baker; he evidently was not a prominent citizen of 
South Carolina. 

For more than a dozen years, my friend Dr. John Bennett, the 
noted author of Charleston, and I have been investigating the early 
papermaking history of South Carolina. It was not until late in 
1945, however, that Dr. Bennett uncovered a definite clue in the 
form of four letters that had been written by the Waring family 
between the years 1806 and 1810. These nonconsecutive letters 
cleared the path in this research. The first of these letters, dated 
Columbia, November 12, 1806, was written by George Waring 
and addressed to Richard Waring, Charleston. The section of the 
letter pertaining to the paper mill reads: 


I suppose you have heard of my erecting a Paper Mill & Tan Yard. Let 
me know if it would be convenient for you to purchase or receive old 
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Rags & send up here by Boat. I would always endeavor to have money 


in your Hands for that purpose & allow vou ten per Cent on the Cost 
of the Rags. 


Although George Waring, writing in 1806, did not state that he 
made the first paper produced in South Carolina, he did make it 
clear that he had erected a paper mill, and as he requested rags it 
may be assumed that the mill was in operation at this date. In view 
of authentic information to prove otherwise, it may be concluded 
that the Waring undertaking was the earliest mill in South Carolina 
to make usable paper. 

Almost two and a half years elapsed between the initial communi- 
cation of 1806 and the subsequent letter dated Columbia, March 
30, 1809. This second letter was addressed to Messrs. Waring & 
Hayne, and is also signed by George Waring. The letter reads: 


By the bearer, Mr. Powell, Patroon of Capt. Wade’s Boat, you will 
receive Seventeen Reams of large Printing Paper, from the proceeds of 
which, please retain the balance of my account with you, & the remain- 
der pay to Mr. Jno. Johnson or Order. When I was in Charleston | 
enquired the price of that size Paper & I was informed they sold it at 
four Dolls. & a quarter per Ream & I think mine is full as good as what 
I saw there. But don’t take less than four Dollars per Rm. I wish you to 
offer it to Mr. Freneau first. 


On the reverse side of this letter J. Powell has signed this state- 
ment: 


Recd. Granby, March 30th 1809, of George Waring Seventeen Reams 
of Printing Paper marked G W in good order which I promise to de- 
liver to Messrs. Waring & Hayne, Factors at Charleston in the like good 
order as received the dangers of the River only excepted, they paying 
freight for the same two Dollars & twelve & a half Cents. 


This letter indicates that George Waring’s mill was producing 
fairly large quantities of paper, and it is possible that the initials 
“G W” formed a watermark in the sheets. The “Mr. Freneau” 
mentioned in the letter was Peter Freneau, one of the publishers of 
the Charleston City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, issued intermit- 
tently from 1787 to 1820. An examination of the files of this news- 
paper did not reveal any printing paper that could be positively 
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identified as having been made in the Waring mill of South Carolina. 

The next letter in the interrupted series is dated Columbia, 
October 20, 1810, and gives an interesting sidelight on the early 
use of raw cotton as a material from which paper might be fabri- 
cated. This two-page letter penned in the neat hand of George 
Waring and addressed to his factors, Messrs. Waring and Hayne, 
Charleston, reads: 


I received your letter of the Sth inst., but not as soon as I ought to have 
done, owing I suppose, to some neglect at the Post Office. With respect 
to the Cotton Mr. I. Robertson has, it does not answer for Paper as well 
as Rags, unless for Wrapping Paper, though it be clear of Sticks, Motes, 
&., I may put a proportion with Rags to make it answer for coarse 
printing Paper, if that is the case I will give him his price say three 
Dolls. per cwt., but if it is not clear of trash, I could not offer to give 
him more than one or two Cents per pound, according to the strength 
& cleanliness of it, the strength I would make no objection to, if it will 
answer for coarse printing Paper, but Wrapping Paper requires to be 
strong principally. If Mr. R. will part with the Cotton at the above 
prices delivered in Charleston, I must get you to obtain a Credit until I 
can send you down some Cotton, which I intend shortly to do. I am 
glad to find Cotton has taken a rise since you wrote, & I wish it may 
continue so. 


The last of the four letters discovered by Dr. John Bennett in 
Charleston was likewise written from Columbia, South Carolina, 
by George Waring, the proprietor of the paper mill, and addressed 
to Waring and Hayne, the Charleston firm acting as agents for the 
Columbia paper manufactory; this letter is dated January 13, 1810. 
The section of this three-page letter that relates to George Waring’s 
paper mill follows: 


I send you by Mr. Wade’s Boat five Bales Cotton . . . also six Bundles 
of Printing Paper containing two Reams each directed to you, the 
freight of the Cotton is at 2 dollars per bale & the Paper half a Doll. 
per 100 Ibs. This Paper I intended for Mr. Sargent, the editor of the 
Paper called “The Strength of the People,” it is the size of his Paper & 
I send these few Reams to see whether I can supply him, you ought to 
get four Dolls. & a quarter cash per Ream, but if he thinks that too high 
& will not give it, you may take not less than four Dollars per Ream, 
the proceeds of the Paper, I wish to remain in your hands for the 
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purpose of paying for Rags, which you will do when you meet with 
any person who will deliver them on board of the Boat well packed, 
none will answer but clean Cotton and Linen Rags, & I think best to 
be packed in Boxes. From the sale of the Cotton I have drawn on you 
in favor of Mr. Robt. Macnamara or order for thirty-eight Dollars 
which I will thank you to pav. ... I will thank you to send the balance 
of the proceeds of the Cotton up by Post, cutting the Bills in two & 
sending by two different Mails, which can be done in one Week, pray 
dispose of the Cotton as soon as possible at a good price. 


George Waring of Columbia was not only operating the paper 
mill, but he had a tanning business as well, for which he appealed 
in two of his letters for materials and minor equipment. From the 
four letters that remain of Waring’s correspondence with his 
Charleston agents, it was certain that he was also engaged in the 
growing of cotton. 

In George Waring’s letter of 1809 he was endeavoring to sell 
paper of his manufacture to Peter Freneau for use in printing his 
newspaper; in 1810 Waring continued to solicit trade from the pub- 
lisher of a Charleston newspaper, for the ‘Mr. Sargent” mentioned 
in his letter was John H. Sargent, who on June 24, 1809, founded 
the Strength of the People, a semiweekly publication that continued 
to be issued until September of the following year. The size of 
Sargent’s newspaper was eighteen by twenty-two inches, so it is 
reasonable to assume that the twelve reams of printing paper that 
were shipped to Charleston by George Waring were of these dimen- 
sions. The printing paper used by both Freneau and Sargent in the 
publication of their respective newspapers is of inferior quality, and 
as it is not watermarked it is possible that the maker was reluctant 
to register the responsibility for its manufacture. A search in con- 
temporary South Carolina imprints did not reveal any paper that 
could definitely be classified as having been made by George 
Waring in his South Carolina paper manufactory, an undertaking 
that evidently had a short iife, as no records exist prior to 1806 or 
later than 1810. 

At the present time nothing remains of the Waring enterprise; 
only the four surviving letters prove that the paper mill was a 
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reality. The mill buildings were located at Granby, near Columbia, 
on the old line of the “falls of the rivers,” the foot of the Piedmont 
region. The four existing letters relating to the South Carolina paper 
mill are in the possession of Dr. Joseph I. Waring, a direct descend- 
ant of the family, and these papers were generously loaned to Dr. 
John Bennett, Charleston, who in turn granted us the privilege of 
making the reproductions that were used in the limited edition 
of this book, published in 1950. 
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OHIO - 1807 


EFORE the founding of Ohio’s first paper mill in 1807, 
most of the paper used by the printers of the Northwest 
Territory was made in Kentucky and in Western Penn- 
sylvania. The earliest printing office in Ohio was established in 
Cincinnati by William Maxwell in November 1793, in the spring 
of the same year the Craig, Parkers and Company mill was operating 
in Kentucky, and three years later the Redstone mill of Jackson and 
Sharpless was producing usable paper in Fayette County, Western 
Pennsylvania. An examination of the paper used in early Ohio 
imprints and for the inscribing of documents and letters reveals 
that the early settlers of the West did not rely upon the well- 
established mills of New England and Eastern Pennsylvania for 
their writing and printing paper. From the beginning of printing in 
Ohio, the newly founded paper mills of the West supplied the 
needs, although not always in sufficient quantity, and only after 
overcoming almost insurmountable difficulties of transportation. 
The delays and disappointments encountered by the early print- 
ers in procuring paper are graphically set down in the editorials and 
notices of contemporary newspapers. In the December 20, 1794, 
issue of William Maxwell’s the Centinel of the North-Western 
Territory, the first newspaper to be published in Ohio, a seven-line 
editorial gives terse testimony of the hardships involved in acquiring 
- 104- 
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paper for printing this four-page weekly journal. This notice reads: 
“Being disappointed in getting of paper according to expectation, 
has obliged us to Print on so bad equallity. We hope our subscribers 
will consider the great inconvenience that we labour under in pro- 
curing paper at so far a distance from where it is manufactured.” 
Although Georgetown, Kentucky, where the paper was probably 
made, lies only seventy miles south of Cincinnati, the overland 
route, in 1794, was no more than a path broken through the wilder- 
ness, a rough, dangerous trail. 

The difficulties of securing paper for use on the hand presses of 

Ohio’s early publishers are further revealed in contemporary copies 
of the Scioto Gazette, a newspaper founded in Chillicothe in 1800. 
In the issue of this journal for November 13, 1802, the publisher, 
Nathaniel Willis, displayed minor irritation concerning the diffi- 
culty he experienced in procuring printing paper for his weekly 
newspaper. Willis’ article reads: 
By reason of the Menongehalia river not having been navigable for 
some time past, we have been disappointed in receiving a supply of 
paper from Redstone, which was contracted for and to have been de- 
livered at the mouth of Scioto last month; in order to obtain a supply 
we sent to the mills at George-Town, Kentucky, but in this effort 
we were also disappointed, there not being a ream to be had, we have 
therefore been under the necessity of sending by land to Redstone, 
at a very heavy expense, from whence we shall be furnished in two 
weeks, our readers will therefore excuse our issuing half a sheet, dur- 
ing that period. From the circumstances of the high price at which 
paper now comes at, the Editor earnestly calls on those indebted, 
. .. to come forward and make payment. 


In the issue of December 18, 1802, of the same newspaper, Editor 
Willis again mildly complained in this manner: 
A disappointment in receiving paper (at a time we had a right to 
expect it), has been the cause of our not publishing the Gazette for 
two weeks past. We have now obtained a supply, but its late arrival, 
together with an engagement to finish the Journals of the Convention, 
by Monday next, disables us from issuing more than half a sheet this 
week. We have now made such arrangements for paper, as we have 
reason to believe we shall not again be placed in the situation we have 
of late been. 
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The Journals of the Convention mentioned in the notice were 
duly issued “From the Press of N. Willis, Printer to the Convention, 
Chillicothe, 1802.” An examination of the paper used in one edition 
of this pamphlet leaves no question regarding its origin, for the 
folded laid sheets clearly bear the “J&S” and “REDSTONE” water- 
marks (Figures 19 and 20), offering convincing evidence that 
the Western Pennsylvania mill of Jackson and Sharpless furnished 
book paper to the printing shop of Nathaniel Willis, one of the 
pioneer editors and publishers of Ohio, and the grandfather of 
Nathaniel Parker Willis (1806-67), celebrated poet and journalist. 

The first paper mill in Ohio, and the third west of the mountains, 
was established in 1807, near Fawcettstown (now East Liverpool), 
St. Clair Township, Columbiana County, on Little Beaver Creek. 
The owners of the mill were John Coulter of Brooke County, 
Virginia (now West Virginia), John Bever of Georgetown, Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, and Jacob Bowman of Brownsville, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania. The most active members of the partnership 
were Bever and Bowman, and as the latter gentleman was a resident 
of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, the seat of the Jackson and Sharp- 
less Redstone mill, it may be assumed that he was the most versed 
in the various branches of paper manufacture. Jacob Bowman was 
a wealthy and respected pioneer of Fayette County; he had held 
the office of postmaster of Brownsville, he was president of the 
local bank, and he also engaged in the successful operation of a mill 
for making wrought-iron nails. John Bever was born in Ireland, of 
a German father and an Irish mother; he had fluent command of the 
German language. John Bever emigrated to America in 1788 and 
settled in Western Pennsylvania where he accumulated a consider- 
able fortune through supplying materials for the building of block- 
houses for the protection of the white settlements against invasion 
by the Indians. After the State of Ohio was organized, John Bever 
was employed as a surveyor, and in this capacity he traveled from 
one county to another, which enabled him to acquire parcels of 
wooded land in various localities, resulting in increased wealth. 
Columbiana was one of the Eastern Ohio counties that Bever sur- 
veyed, and while working in this region he conceived the possibility 
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of using the water power of Little Beaver Creek for the purpose of 
manufacturing. 

The original agreement among the three gentlemen “for the 
erection of a Paper Mill near the mouth of Little Beaver Creek” is 
dated August 1, 1806. This document enters into specific details 
relative to the boundaries of the paper-mill property, but unfortu- 
nately for the historians of papermaking, no descriptions are given 
of the mill and its equipment. It was estimated that the building 
and appliances would cost six thousand dollars. The enterprise was 
known as The Ohio Paper Mill, with the firm name of Coulter, 
Bever, and Bowman, the three initials “C B & B” always appearing 
in the watermarks in the paper. 

The earliest printed notice of Ohio’s first paper mill appeared in 
the 1808 (sixth) edition of The Navigator by Zadok Cramer, a 
publication printed and issued by Cramer and Spear in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The terse paragraph in The Navigator reads: “Little 
Beaver Creek, left side. A quarter of a mile below Georgetown. 
Near the mouth of the creek are two grist, one saw, and a paper 
mill erected in 1807-8, by Messrs. Coulter, Be[a]ver, and Bow- 
man.” This succinct reference to the earliest Ohio paper mill was 
included in an account of Zadok Cramer’s journey down the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh. In this edition (1808) of The Navigator, 
the compiler located Little Beaver Creek on the “left side” of the 
river, which would have placed the paper mill in Pennsylvania. 
This was an error that he corrected in the following edition 
(seventh) of 1811, in which issue the description reads: “Little 
Beaver Creek, right-hand side.” In all subsequent editions of The 
Navigator the position is correctly stated. The location of the paper 
mill has always been within Ohio, less than a mile west of the 
Pennsylvania line, a boundary that has undergone no change since 
the original survey of 1786. (According to the pamphlet, A Tour 
through the Western Country, A.D. 1818 and 1819 by Benjamin 
Harding, Surveyor, published in New London, Connecticut, in 
1819, the people of the East were confused regarding the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania boundary, and were even uncertain as to whether 
Pittsburgh was in Pennsylvania or Ohio.) 
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The most complete contemporary description of the Ohio paper 
mill is in Browne’s Cincinnati Almanac, for the year of Our Lord, 
1810, by Robert Stubbs, Philom. This edition of the almanac was 
printed in the autumn of 1809; the paragraphs relating to the paper 
mill read in full: 


The road from Fawcettstown up the bank of the river is open, and 
leads to Little Beaver creek, 6 miles on which is a grist and saw mill. 
A toll bridge is erecting, which is, by the act of the Legislature, to 
stand good for the term of 50 years. The creek is full of large rocks, 
and affords a romantic scene. About 2 m. up from the mouth is a paper 
mill, built of stone, and admirably calculated to perform a great deal 
of business. The paper made at this mill is equal, if not superior, to any 
made this side of the mountains; and there is every reason to suppose, 
from the attention paid to the manufactory, that a large stroke of busi- 
ness will be satisfactorily carried on. How strange to say, that though 
there are not less than ten or twelve printing presses in the state of 
Ohio, yet the only paper mill in the state is situate within one mile of 
its eastern boundary. There does not appear a better, or more sure and 
lucrative speculation, than what might be derived from a well con- 
ducted paper mill; and it is sincerely to be wished, that some adven- 
turous gentlemen would permit their attention to be directed to that 
object. 


The watermarks of Ohio’s first paper mill, owned by Coulter, 
Bever, and Bowman, did not have the variation of design found in 
the marks of the earliest mill in Kentucky (1793), and the pioneer 
mill of Western Pennsylvania (1796). The Ohio mill used one 
emblem only, a crudely executed eagle, with the initials “C B & B,” 
the “&” usually sewed to the “wove” moulds in the reversed posi- 
tion. It is obvious that the workman who fashioned the watermark- 
ing devices did not employ a master pattern, or template, in bending 
the thin wire into the desired form. Inasmuch as the eagle water- 
marks were made without a definite model, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish the sheets of paper that were formed on each individual 
mould. In an examination of considerable paper from the Ohio mill, 
it has been determined that there were two pairs of moulds of the 
“laid” type. When “wove” moulds came into use at the Ohio mill, 
the same poorly designed eagle and initials were continued for 
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marking the paper. The mill also had at least two pairs of “wove” 
moulds (Figures 21 and 22). 

John Bever, probably the most prominent member of the paper- 
making concern, died May 26, 1836, leaving an accumulation of 
lands valued at many thousands of dollars. His will had been signed 
January 26, 1832, and his share of the paper mill was bequeathed 
to his daughter Mirtilla, who had married into the Bowman family. 
The section of John Bever’s will that relates to the mill reads: 


Also the undivided three-fourths part of fifty-seven acres and ninety- 
eight perches of land and Paper Mill and the other buildings thereon 
erected, together with the fixtures and tools thereunto belonging, and 
all the interest, I hold in said Establishment; the other undivided fourth 
part belonging to Jacob Bowman of Brownsville (Pennsylvania). This 
is a valuable property, and I estimate my Interest at nine thousand 
dollars. 


John Bever died at the age of eighty years, while residing at 
Springford, his commodious farm home in Columbiana County, 
Ohio. The last years of his life were spent in a substantial house 
he had constructed for his second wife, Lydia Vaughan, and it was 
his wish that he should be buried in the side of a hill about two 
hundreds yards from this dwelling. His request was religiously 
adhered to, and the elderly gentleman-papermaker was laid to rest 
in a low brick tomb cut into the hillside. In 1855 a torrential rain 
swept down the rocky, wooded hill, uprooting trees and strewing 
stones and earth in its path. The masonry of the walled grave was 
demolished; after nineteen years of burial, John Bever’s heavy 
wooden coffin was exposed to the four winds. Henry Bever, the 
son, removed the remains to the farm of his father’s second wife, 
and there in the soil of the old Vaughan estate one of the owners of 
Ohio’s first paper mill was interred the second time. The site of 
this grave is about one mile east of Oneida, a village near the 
northern boundary of Carroll County, Ohio. 

The earliest paper manufactory in Ohio ceased operating a num- 
ber of years prior to the death of John Bever. Apparently the mill 
did not continue to make paper after the introduction of the paper- 
machine into the western country. In the twelfth edition of The 
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Navigator (1824), it is stated that the mill is “now owned by 
Bever and Bowman,” but no intimation is forthcoming relative to 
the activity of the paper mill at that time. At present nothing 
remains of the original stone building, although from the old deeds 
it is possible to determine the approximate location on Little Beaver 
Creek. A search for a paper mould that might possibly have sur- 
vived has not been successful. (In compiling the history of the 
Coulter, Bever, and Bowman paper mill the chief source of research 
has been the remarkable collection of “Ohioiana” in the Ross 
County Historical Society, Chillicothe, Ohio, presided over by 
Colonel David McKell and Mr. Eugene Rigney, both versed in 
all phases of Ohio history.) 

The Eastern Ohio mill established in 1807 on Little Beaver Creek 
in Columbiana County held the monopoly in the manufacture of 
paper in the state for almost four years. It was not until 1810 that 
two other paper mills were erected in Ohio, one in Hamilton 
County and one in Warren County; a year later Ohio’s fourth 
paper mill was built, in Hocking County; and in 1812 the fifth mill 
had its origin, in Ross County. After 1815 papermaking became a 
thriving industry in Ohio, and each year saw the construction of 
new mills in all parts of the state. 

An early paper mill of Ohio that has been the subject of no little 
controversy, regarding the date of founding and the birthplace of 
the founder, was the manufactory that was established in 1810 on 
the Little Miami River by Christian Waldschmidt (1755-1814). 
From records lately uncovered it is possible that Christian Wald- 
schmidt was born in Pennsylvania, a descendant of Johannes 
Waldschmidt of Lancaster. (Miss Marie Dickoré, a historian of 
Cincinnati, has given the Waldschmidt family genealogy consider- 
able study and we will await her ultimate findings with interest.) 
In the German-text publication, Der Deutsche Pioneer, issued in 
Cincinnati in 1878-79, the editor, Dr. H. A. Rattermann, wrote a 
romantic story regarding Christian Waldschmidt which places his 
birth in Gengenbach, in the deep valley of the Kinzig, Germany. 
According to Rattermann, young Christian Waldschmidt’s father 
entered his son in the University of Tiibingen, but Christian, a 
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theological student, caused his staunch Luthern parent displeasure 
by uniting with the Pietists, a religious cult that had been organized 
in Germany in the seventeenth century. Owing to the family rup- 
ture over religious matters young Christian Waldschmidt left his 
home and with twenty or more devout converts to the Pietistic 
teachings emigrated to America by way of Holland, as had been 
done by William Rittenhouse a century earlier. The little group of 
religious zealots reached Philadelphia in July 1786, and under the 
leadership of Christian Waldschmidt settled in Eastern Pennsylvania 
where many Pietists had located. After living in Eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania eight years, and being constantly told of the opportunities 
to be found in the western country, Christian Waldschmidt and 
several of his associates decided to cross the mountains and explore 
the newly opened territory of Western Ohio. In the autumn of 
1794 they began the overland journey across Pennsylvania to 
Pittsburgh, from which settlement the small band of travelers pro- 
cured the regulation flatboats and pushed their way down the Ohio 
River to Cincinnati, which had been laid out only five years pre- 
viously. Following the Little Miami Valley beyond the mouth of 
East Fork, the venturous company reached Big Bottom, a region 
of extensive forests, arable land, and abundant brooks affording the 
possibility of water-power development. Christian Waldschmidt 
and his compatriots viewed the fertile region with expectancy and 
enthusiasm; no time was lost in arranging with John Cleves Symmes, 
of Miami Purchase fame, for the acquisition of 1,140 acres of 
Jand at the cost of one dollar an acre. Several members of the 
company remained in Ohio for the purpose of clearing a section 
of the land and for building log cabins; in the meantime, Christian 
Waldschmidt returned to Eastern Pennsylvania to tell his family 
and German companions of the fortunate purchase of farm land in 
Western Ohio. By the spring of 1796, the Waldschmidt family 
and most of the original group had settled in their new homes along 
the Little Miami River. After locating in Ohio, Christian Wald- 
schmidt anglicized the family name to Waldsmith and henceforth 
this surname was commonly used, although the little group of 
Pietists called their community Germany and continued to make 
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use of the German language. They built a sawmill, wooden dwell- 
ings, barns, and a church; they then constructed a storage house for 
grain, a distillery, a fulling mill, and spinning and weaving shops. 
(Existing specimens of woven linen cloth attest the fine craftsman- 
ship of Waldsmith’s looms.) Also the pioneer workers constructed 
a tavern and a general store along the winding lane through the 
village. The farming and industrial community had become self- 
sufficient and independent. By the year 1804 the profits from the 
farms and workshops enabled Christian Waldsmith to erect a per- 
manent stone house, the largest and most substantial in the colony. 
This two-story dwelling served as a home for the growing Wald- 
smith family, and also as a general office and store; within the thick 
walls of this building was transacted the banking business of the 
community. Waldsmith was not only the leader in all the com- 
mercial activities of the settlement, but he also served as minister 
and spiritual adviser. 

Christian Waldsmith did not overlook an opportunity for in- 
creasing the business of the village. There was a growing need for 
a paper mill in the vicinity of Cincinnati, as books and newspapers 
had been published continuously since 1796. In 1810 the town had 
a population of 2,540, and there were two newspapers, Liberty 
Hall and the Western Spy, with combined circulations of about 
one thousand copies each week. For the printing of these publica- 
tions the paper was supplied by the mills of Kentucky and Western 
Pennsylvania. In the November 14, 1804, issue of the Western Spy, 
the editor, Joseph Carpenter, wrote: “It is impossible to obtain 
paper at all seasons of the year, owing to the distance from whence 
we are mostly supplied. . . . We are in daily expectations of a 
supply of paper from Redstone [Fayette County, Pennsylvania],” 
and in the January 30, 1805, number of the same Cincinnati news- 
paper, the editor mentioned that the Ohio River was full of ice, but 
he was now able to send for “that paper which is now ready for us 
in Kentucky.” There was urgent need for a paper mill in Western 
Ohio, and Christian Waldsmith and his followers did not hesitate to 
seize the opportunity for the further industrial development of their 
community; they were willing to undertake any venture that 
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assured a profit. Although Waldsmith and his co-workers had been 
reared in an important papermaking district of Germany and had 
lately lived in the paper mill section of Eastern Pennsylvania, it is 
unlikely that any member of the colony was a skilled papermaker. 
For erecting, equipping, and operating the paper mill it was neces- 
sary that a trained mill builder and papermaker be brought to 
Western Ohio from the more developed East. The artisan chosen 
for the work was John Smith, an adroit papermaker, who had 
learned his trade under the tutorage of his father, Johann Schmidt. 
The father had gained his knowledge of the papermaking craft in 
Reinerz, German Silesia, a province of Prussia; he came to America 
about 1780, and settled in Maryland where his son was born. Young 
John Smith answered Waldsmith’s call for an experienced paper- 
maker, and in the spring of 1810 he departed from Maryland by 
oxcart to cross the mountains to his new home and work with the 
little coterie of Pietists in Western Ohio. 

The earliest printed reference to the Waldsmith paper mill ap- 
peared as an advertisement soliciting papermaking rags in the 
January 16, 1810, issue of Liberty Hall. The notice reads: ‘‘Rags 
Wanted. C. Waldsmith Having commenced building a Paper Mill, 
on the Little Miami, respectfully informs the public that Store 
Goods will be given for any quantity of clean linen and cotton 
Rags, at 3 cents a pound. .. .” From this notice it may be inferred 
that Christian Waldsmith had begun the construction of the paper 
mill in the Little Miami Valley prior to January 1810, and from an 
editorial in the January 26, 1811, issue of the Western Spy, also 
published in Cincinnati, we have evidence that usable printing 
paper was being made a year following the building of the mill. 
This notice reads: “Our impression appears for the first time on 
paper manufactured at Mr. Waldsmith’s new paper mill in Syca- 
more township. Much praise is due to Mr. W. for his unremitted 
exertions to furnish the neighboring printers with an early and 
constant supply. Nothing appears to be wanting to render this 
establishment of the greatest utility, except the care of the indus- 
trious housewife in saving her rags. . . .” By the end of the year 
1811, it was found necessary to increase the output of the mill and 
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another vat was installed; also Waldsmith was seeking an instructor 
for the night school that he maintained for the education of his 
workers. 

Christian Waldsmith’s short career as a paper-mill proprietor 
ended suddenly on March 31, 1814, during a severe epidemic of 
influenza that swept the small community. The brief obituary 
notice in the April 12, 1814, issue of Liberty Hall attests to the 
usefulness of his life. He did not leave a will and there was difficulty 
in the settlement of the estate that amounted to nearly twenty-five 
thousand dollars. After considerable delay it was arranged that 
Matthias Kugler (1783-1854), who had married Waldsmith’s 
daughter Catherine Elizabeth (1781-1846), assume the management 
of the paper mill. John Smith, who had worked for Christian Wald- 
smith, continued as head vatman and mill manager under Kugler’s 
ownership. 

Ebenezer Hiram Stedman of Massachusetts, who had gone west 
in 1816 to work with his father in the paper mills of Kentucky, was 
later employed in Matthias Kugler’s mill in Ohio; and in young 
Stedman’s diary, previously quoted, there are several poignant refer- 
ences to the Kugler family and to John Smith, the expert paper- 
maker. Although Stedman’s manuscript is written in a disconnected 
manner, it is, nevertheless, the only firsthand account of pioneer 
papermaking in America. The section of the diary devoted to Sted- 
man’s experiences in Ohio at the age of fourteen reads in part: 


In the summer of 1822, the paper mill in Georgetown [Kentucky], 
had to stop for lack of water. Father concluded to take me and go to 
Ohio to work. If ever a boy regretted to leave home I did; I was the 
best layboy that could be found and I had to go. Matthias Kugler had 
sent his wagon to Georgetown to move Mr. Webb, an English paper- 
maker, to the Ohio mill. Father and I left in this wagon, but with what 
sorrow I departed from the Kentucky mill. There were few settlements 
between Georgetown and Cincinnati, the country almost a wilderness. 
We arrived at Matthias Kugler’s mill in the evening of the fourth day 
from home. I could not eat or sleep, but I had to go to work the next 
day. Father was employed as a paper finisher; I was the layboy. Old 
Kugler owned five large farms in cultivation; near his stone house there 
was a sawmill, a merchant mill, and a distillery; on the other side of 
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the millrace, crossed by a bridge, stood the large paper mill, the woolen 
factory, and the fulling mill. He was an ignorant German, and could 
not read or write, but he had the talent to drive this large business and 
watch the corners. When Kugler came to Ohio he worked for eight 
dollars a month for the man {Christian Waldsmith] who was later to 
be his father-in-law. One day young Kugler was sent to the barn to flail 
out grain with his employer’s daughter and they got mixed up amongst 
the grain, and Kugler had to marry her, that was the way it com- 
menced... 


Stedman describes Catherine Elizabeth Kugler as being “very 
fleshy, with a mild, good face; she spoke broken English.” In his 
diary Stedman also mentions John Smith, the chief vatman, in this 
manner: “. . . a man named Smith was boss of the paper mill, he 
was very religious, a Methodist preacher; at camp meeting Smith 
persuaded all of the papermakers to attend.” 

The paper produced in the original Waldsmith mill was water- 
marked “MIAMI” in the left side of the paper, and “W & CO” in 
the right side. After Matthias Kugler became owner of the mill the 
paper was marked “M KUGLER & SON,” the oldest son having 
joined his father. 

The Waldsmith-Kugler paper mill was destroyed by fire in 1828, 
and was not rebuilt. The settlement of Germany, on the Little 
Miami River, founded by Christian Waldsmith in 1796, has been 
known since Civil War days as Camp Dennison; the village lies 
along the Wooster turnpike almost undisturbed by the inroads of 
modernism. The main stone house, built in 1804, had long been used 
as a storage for grain, but in recent years the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution has undertaken the restoration of 
the building. The vine-covered Matthias Kugler house, also of 
stone, stands close to the highway, a setting suggestive of a cottage 
in the English papermaking village of Wookey Hole. Today 
nothing remains of the Waldsmith paper mill except a few founda- 
tion stones that are now only an annoyance to the plowman as he 
tills the rich bottom land for the annual corn planting. 

Almost contemporaneous with the Christian Waldsmith paper 
mill was the establishment of the Union Paper Mill, founded during 
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the year 1810 by John Cross and C. Earenfight, in the Little Miami 
Valley, about six and a quarter miles above Lebanon, in Warren 
County. John Cross, one of the two partners, was an expert English 
papermaker, skilled in all branches of the craft, having served the 
required apprenticeship of seven years in his native country. John 
Cross joined Earenfight in the paper-mill venture after he had made 
an effort to acquire land along a stream in Ross County for a mill of 
his own. Early in 1810 young Cross was employed as chief vatman 
in a Georgetown, Kentucky, mill, but tiring of working for an 
employer he wrote a letter, dated February 24, 1810, to Nathaniel 
Massie, one of the founders of Chillicothe, relative to the possibility 
of acquiring a site for a paper mill on Kinnikinnick Creek, Ross 
County. Inasmuch as the earliest advertisement of Cross and Earen- 
fight appeared in the December 12, 1810, issue of Liberty Hall, 
it is possible that the mill was producing paper at that time. This 
notice reads: 


40,000 Wt. Rags, Clean Linen or Cotton, wanted at the Union Paper 
Mill, on the Little Miami, six and a quarter miles from Lebanon, for 
which the higest price in cash will be given by Cross & Earenfight, 
who want two or three smart active boys, of about 14 or 16 years of 
age, of good character and reputable connexions, as apprentices to the 
Papermaking business. 


In 1813, John Cross’s interest in the mill was purchased by 
Samuel J. Browne, one of the publishers of Liberty Hall, no doubt 
with a plan for producing a constant supply of paper for the grow- 
ing printing industry of Cincinnati. After disposing of his share in 
the mill, it is probable that John Cross returned to his native land 
to work at his occupation. He was one of the few English-trained 
papermakers who traveled as far west as Kentucky and Ohio to 
practice his difficult trade. Much of the writing paper made in the 
early mills of these two western states is expertly formed and 
finished, showing a degree of excellence that could only have been 
achieved by careful, highly skilled workers. 

Although it has long been considered that the two paper mills of 
the Little Miami Valley held second and third places in the chrono- 
logical history of Ohio papermaking, it is possible that the mill of the 
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Pitcher brothers in Hocking County was in operation about the 
same time. As early as 1800 Rudolph Pitcher settled in Lancaster, 
Fairfield County, and was soon joined by his brother Abraham, 
both natives of Switzerland. The only contemporary record sup- 
porting the assumption that the two Pitcher brothers actually 
engaged in making paper in Ohio is an advertisement in the 
Supporter, published in Chillicothe, Ohio, and dated March 24, 
1810, which reads in part: “Rags Wanted. The subscribers are 
erecting and will soon have completed, a Paper Mill—Therefore 
will give the highest price for Clean Linen and Cotton Rags, also 
Linsey and the Swinglings tow of Flax.” (The “Linsey” mentioned 
was a mixed cotton and wool cloth, and this material, called linsey- 
woolsey, along with the swingling of flax, could have been used in 
connection with linen and cotton rags in the making of coarse 
paper.) The Pitcher papermaking firm was known as the Good 
Hope Mill, probably from the location which is thought to have 
been in Good Hope Township in north Hocking County, near the 
southern border of Fairfield County. Beyond the meager newspaper 
notice, dated March 24, 1810, nothing has been recorded of the 
Pitcher papermaking undertaking; no watermarks have been found 
that could be positively identified as originating in the Hocking 
County paper mill. 

The fifth paper mill in Ohio was established in Ross County, 
following the two mills of the Little Miami Valley by only two 
years. In 1812 David Crouse, whose family had settled in Ross 
County in 1798, was erecting a gristmill for his own use on the 
banks of Kinnikinnick Creek in Green Township. The mill was 
nearing completion when Crouse was visited by two young men 
from the East, Hezekiah and Isaiah Ingham. The Inghams had been 
practicing papermaking in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where 
they had learned the trade during the time their oldest brother, 
Samuel Delucenna Ingham, had been superintendent of a paper mill. 
The two younger brothers, determined to continue the paper- 
making craft, traveled west, while their brother Samuel remained 
in the East. He soon gave up the paper business, entered politics, and 
eventually became the Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of 
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President Jackson. Hezekiah and Isaiah Ingham were in the West 
seeking a location for a paper mill, and the abundant flow of clear 
water in Kinnikinnick Creek appealed to them for their venture. 
These two energetic and persuasive young men induced David 
Crouse to lease the intended gristmill to them for a term of seven 
years. In this small building, converted from a grain-grinding mill 
to a paper manufactory, the two Ingham brothers made the finest 
paper that had been produced in Ohio to that time. The watermark 
used by this mill was “H & I TNGHAM,” executed in the regulation 
outline form of lettering. 

During the seven years’ lease of the mill to the Inghams, David 
Crouse, the owner of the building, had every opportunity to study 
the various processes used in the making of paper; also it was 
obvious to him that the trade was carried on with considerable 
profit. There was increasing demand for the well-formed, clean 
writing and printing paper produced by the Ingham brothers and 
their trained helpers. At the close of the lease the astute David 
Crouse decided to enter the papermaking trade himself, and with 
the workers formerly employed by the Ingham brothers, the Kinni- 
kinnick mill was then operated under the Crouse name, each sheet 
of paper bearing the watermark “D CROUSE” in outline lettering. 

In 1814 the Franklin Paper Mill was founded by Cramer, Spear 
and EFichbaum, on the east bank of Little Beaver Creek, Columbiana 
County, the approximate location of the original Ohio paper mill 
of 1807. The Franklin mill was managed by John Spear until his 
death in 1841. 

Following the Franklin mill was the Scott and Bayless paper- 
making manufactory in Steubenville, Jefferson County. Zadok 
Cramer in his Pittsburgh Almanac, for the year 1815, wrote of this 
mill: “Steubenville . . . a steam paper mill with three engines is 
erecting here, and will shortly be in operation.” The Jefferson 
County paper mill is of especial interest for the reason that it fur- 
nished the paper for printing the wall hangings designed by Thomas 
Cole (1801-48). Cole’s father emigrated from Chorley, England, 
to Steubenville, Ohio, in 1819, and commenced the decorating of 
paper for use on the walls of the houses of the well-to-do settlers. 
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Young Thomas Cole cut the wood blocks, mixed the colors, and 
printed the papers, each sheet separately as was necessary prior to 
the introduction of the papermaking-machine with its continuous 
web, or reel, of paper. Thomas Cole later became a highly esteemed 
American artist and founded the Hudson River School, perhaps 
the most representative style of painting to have its origin in this 
country. 

Although Ohio was not originally settled until the late eighteenth 
century, a paper mill was founded as early as 1807. This was but 
forty-one years after the first paper mill was established in Connecti- 
cut; only thirty-nine years following the earliest mill in New York; 
but thirty years after the first paper was made in the State of New 
Hampshire; and only fourteen years following the pioneer paper- 
making of Vermont. 
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GEORGIA - 1810 





EORGIA, the last English colony to be established in 
CNS yy) America, was founded in 1733, and almost thirty years 
QE later (March 4, 1762), the General Assembly of the 
Pes Province of Georgia passed an act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of James Johnston, a Scotchman, as official printer. On April 
7, 1763, Johnston established in Savannah the Georgia Gazette, a 
weekly newspaper that was published intermittently until 1802. 
Most of the paper used by James Johnston and the other Georgia 
printers of this early period had been made in the mills of the East, 
or brought from England and the Low Countries. A few sheets of 
writing paper bearing correspondence originating in Savannah have 
been found with the watermarks of the earliest paper mills of Ken- 
tucky and Western Pennsylvania. In 1810 there were no fewer than 
twelve weekly and daily newspapers issued in the State of Georgia. 
There was urgent need for a paper mill within the confines of the 
state, and Zachariah Sims, presumedly a skilled papermaker from 
the North, hoped to supply this demand. 
The earliest reference to Zachariah Sims’s paper mill was an 
appeal for financial assistance, recorded in the Resolutions of the 
Georgia General Assembly, which reads: 





In Senate, 22d November, 1810. The select committee to whom was 
referred the petition of Zachariah Sims, praying a loan of four thousand 
-120- 
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dollars, to enable him to complete the establishment of a paper manu- 
factory in Greene County in this state, are of opinion, that the prayer 
of the petitioner is reasonable and ought to be granted. Your committee 
have received information from persons of most respectable standing 
in society for integrity and capacity to judge, that Mr. Sims’ expendi- 
tures have been great to accomplish the said object, and his works are 
in considerable forwardness, and that with the aid of the solicited loan, 
he will in very few months, have his said works in complete operation, 
to the great benefit of the state. Your committee therefore recommends 
that the prayer of the petitioner be granted, and that the sum of three 
thousand dollars be loaned to him, upon his giving bond with two 
securities, to be approved of by His Excellency the Governor, for the 
return of the money into the Treasury of this state, within the term 
of three years from the time of his receiving the same, and that the 
said payment be further secured by a mortagage on the real estate of 
said Zachariah Sims, to the full value and amount of said loan, to be 
judged of by the justices of the Inferior court of the county of Greene, 
or any three of them. Resolved, That there shall be appropriated to 
the said Zachariah Sims, out of any monies unappropriated, the sum of 
three thousand dollars, to enable him to carry into operation a paper 
manufactory, upon his giving bond and sufficient security to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor for the return of said money with interest, into 
the Treasury of this state, at the expiration of three years next after 
the said Zachariah Sims shall receive the same. Approved, 10th Decem- 
ber, 1810. 


In compliance with the resolution, Zachariah Sims evidently 
satisfied the authorities of his ability to reimburse the State of 
Georgia for the loan to enable him to complete the building and 
equipping of his paper mill, and on January 10, 1811, a manuscript 
record of the transaction in the “Executive Department Minutes, 
1800-12,” reads: 


Mr. Zachariah Sims of the county of Greene attended and presented a 
Bond executed of the 7th Instant by himself with Ezekiel E. Park, 
Thomas Ligon, Abraham Heard, and Robert Royston, Esquires, of the 
county aforesaid as his securities, to secure the payment to the State 
of the sum of three thousand dollars to be loaned him as stated in and 
by an act of the Legislature of this State passed on the 15th day of 
December, 1810, appropriating money for the political year 1811, for 
the purpose of enabling him to carry into operation a paper manufac- 
tory, and the said Bond being deemed good as respects the securities 
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thereto, it is therefore accepted and approved of. Reference being then 
had to a resolution of the Legislature approved on the 10th day of 
December last relative to the foregoing subject in which it is there 
stated that the said Zachariah Sims shall give a Mortgage on his real 
estate as well as a Bond to secure the State for the return of the money 
to be loaned him as aforesaid, Whereupon it is Ordered That a Mort- 
gage be prepared by one of the Secretaries of this Department, which 
being done, the said Zachariah Sims signed the same. Ordered that the 
aforesaid Bond and Mortgage be handed to the Treasurer and filed in 
that Office, and that a Warrant No. 109 be drawn on the Treasurer in 
favor of the said Zachariah Sims for the sum of Three thousand dollars 
as a loan, for the purpose of enabling him to carry into operation a 
paper manufactory on the Oconee River in the County of Greene, 
payable out of any monies which now are or hereafter may be in the 
Treasury not otherwise specially appropriated, Chargeable to Account 
of Special Appropriation of 1811, which was presented and signed. 


Although the location of Zachariah Sims’s paper mill has been 
definitely determined as having been situated on the Oconee River, 
near Scull Shoals, in Greene County, there is but little authentic 
information regarding Sims or his venture in Georgia papermaking. 
The construction of the mill building was probably begun early in 
1810, for on December 15, 1809, it was recorded that Zachariah 
Sims was granted a charter to build a toll bridge over the Oconee 
River at his mill in Greene County where he received a grant of 
eighty-seven and one-half acres of land. It has not been possible to 
find any paper that could positively be identified as having been 
made in Zachariah Sims’s paper mill; no watermarks have been 
found. There is the possibility that the mill was never put into 
operation, although existing records and documents attest that a 
paper mill was constructed on the Oconee River. 

In any event, Georgia’s earliest paper mill was short lived, for in 
1814 the state commenced proceedings for the recovery of the 
three thousand dollars that had been advanced to Zachariah Sims 
in 1811. The following notice in the Resolutions of the Georgia 
General Assembly must have been unwelcome news to Zachariah 
Sims, who for almost five years had been struggling against over- 
whelming difficulties to make a success of the papermaking venture: 
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In the House of Representatives, Tuesday 15th November, 1814. Be 
it resolved, that His Excellency the Governor be, and he is hereby 
authorized and required to cause the bond that was given by Zach. 
Sims principal, E. Park, Thomas Ligon, Abram Heard, and Robert 
Royston, securities for $3000 that was loaned the said Zach. Sims, be 
collected as soon at it may be practicable. Approved, 22d November, 
1814. 


The forced termination of Zachariah Sims’s papermaking activi- 
ties is also disclosed in the “Executive Minutes, 1814-15,” a finely 
penned manuscript which reads in full: 


Monday 19th December, 1814. A Resolution of the Legislature Ap- 
proved the 22d November ult. being taken into consideration, it is, 
Ordered that George R. Clayton, Esquire, Treasurer, do transmit to 
the Solicitor General of the Ocmulgee District the Bond executed to 
the State by Zachariah Sims, E. Park, Thomas Ligon, Abram Heard, 
and Robert Royston on the 7th of January, 1811, for the sum of Three 
thousand dollars and also a Mortgage from said Sims to the State secur- 
ing the payment of said sum, bearing date on the 10th of the same 
month, with directions to put said Bond and Mortgage in suit. 


The paper-mill building, papermaking equipment, and water- 
power rights were sold at “public outcry” to satisfy the claim of 
three thousand dollars that had been advanced to Zachariah Sims by 
the State of Georgia. The property was purchased by Thomas 
Stocks, President of the Georgia Senate, for an amount of money 
that was far short of the loan given by the state; the erstwhile paper- 
maker not only lost almost five years’ work, but also his real estate, 
which was taken to meet the obligation he had incurred in 1811. 
Thomas Stocks disposed of the land and building to his brother-in- 
Jaw, Thomas Ligon, one of the bondsmen for the original loan. 
Apparently the Sims papermaking equipment was abandoned, as 
a portion of the building was converted to the use of a public cotton 
ginnery and the remaining section of the structure was made into 
a distillery. This arrangement lasted until early in the 1840’s when 
the property was acquired by Dr. Thomas N. Poullain who rebuilt 
the foundations and other parts of the original paper manufactory 
and devoted the entire mill and water power to the preparation and 
bailing of cotton. The Poullain ginnery was one of the few com- 
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mercial buildings along the path of the invading Northern Army 
that survived the ravages of the Civil War, an unusual circumstance 
that was due to the resourcefulness of a young Massachusetts 
woman living in Georgia. In 1853 the Presbyterian Church founded 
a seminary for young ladies in Greensboro, Greene County, and 
several of the teachers employed by the Georgia school came from 
New Engand. Among this group of instructors were youthful 
Louisa May Alcott, who in later years wrote Little Women, and 
Ann Mariah Lyman, a Massachusetts schoolmarn versed in teaching 
“che fundamental principles of morals, conduct, and deportment 
to pious young ladies.” A short time after commencing her duties 
at the Presbyterian seminary, Ann Mariah Lyman married one of 
Dr. Poullain’s sons and they lived near Scull Shoals, not far distant 
from the location of Zachariah Sims’s old paper mill. In 1865, when 
General William Tecumseh Sherman’s army passed through 
Georgia on their “‘March to the Sea,” the soldiers from the North 
devastated the countryside and applied the torch to most of the 
mills and places of manufacture; wanton destruction was every- 
where along their path; there were few buildings that were not 
burned to the ground. When the enemy soldiers reached the 
Poullain cotton ginnery, the rebuilt Zacharias Sims paper mill, 
they were met by young Poullain’s wife, who pleaded with the 
armed men to spare the old structure as a historic landmark of 
Georgia. Impressed by the young woman’s Yankee accent, and 
being told that she was a Massachusetts girl, General Sherman’s 
soldiers marched past the mill, leaving it unmolested. 

At the present time no trace remains of the Zachariah Sims paper 
mill where the first paper was produced in Georgia between the 
years 1810 and 1814. Following the closing of the Zachariah Sims 
mill no paper was made in the State of Georgia until the year 1849 
when a papermaking-machine was placed in operation in Marietta, 


Cobb County. 
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») EORGE ROULSTONE, the first printer in Tennessee, 

was born in 1767 in the town of Boston where he 

¢) served his apprenticeship in this noble calling. On the 
thirtieth of March, 1786, he began a career for himself when he 
established the Salem Chronicle, and Essex Advertiser, a weekly 
newspaper that was short lived. When but twenty-three years of 
age Roulstone journeyed southward and by September 1790 he 
was printing the North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Ga- 
zette, in Fayetteville, a settlement in North Carolina that seemed to 
offer opportunities. George Roulstone, however, was of a roving, 
restless disposition and with the issue of March 7, 1791, he discon- 
tinued the quarto eight-page North Carolina weekly journal and, 
loading his printing press, type, and equipment onto a horse-drawn 
cart, pushed westward, over the border of North Carolina into the 
undeveloped and sparsely settled territory of Tennessee. On the 
fifth day of November, 1791, about eight months after he had 
abandoned publishing the North Carolina newspaper, Roulstone 
founded the Knoxville Gazette, the earliest printing to be executed 
in the territory, although it was young George Roulstone’s third 
venture in publishing a newspaper. The paper used by Roulstone in 
printing his biweekly publication had to be laboriously transported 
by wagon-train from the well-established mills in the East. Soon 
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after settling in the western country, Roulstone married a comely 
Tennessee girl, Elizabeth Gilliam, who, in later years, was to 
assume a helpful position in the introduction of papermaking into 
her native Tennessee. George Roulstone died August 10, 1804, at 
the age of thirty-seven, and the publishing of his newspaper was 
carried on by the executors of his estate for the benefit of his 
young widow and her two children. Elizabeth Roulstone had acted 
as assistant to her husband in the conduct of the printing office and 
she had become familiar with the use of type, paper, and ink; she 
was well fortified to assume her late husband’s appointment as 
official printer for the state, a responsible duty that gave her the 
distinction of being the first woman in Tennessee to hold public 
office. 

Elizabeth Roulstone was too capable and attractive to long 
remain a widow, and for her second venture in matrimony she 
chose an intrepid veteran of the Revolution, Colonel William 
Moore. The brave Colonel assumed publication of the Knoxville 
Gazette, but eventually he and his newly acquired family moved 
to Carthage, Tennessee, taking with them the printing press and 
equipment that had originally been brought from North Carolina 
by George Roulstone. On the thirteenth of August, 1808, the 
Moores established the Carthage Gazette and Friend of the People, 
a weekly newspaper that was published by a member of the family 
until 1817, or possibly a year or two later. 

At the commencement of printing in Tennessee in 1791, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the reams of paper were carried over the moun- 
tains from the mills near the eastern coast; it was not until 1793 
that a paper mill was in operation in nearby Kentucky, and no 
paper was produced in Western Pennsylvania prior to 1796. The 
need for a paper mill in Tennessee was pressing, and Colonel 
William Moore and his wife Elizabeth sought to supply the demand 
by proposing that a mill be erected and equipped, the money to be 
forthcoming through a lottery, a custom not uncommon in pio- 
neer America in promoting paper mills and other industries. 

The earliest printed reference to the proposed Tennessee paper 
mill, sponsored by Colonel William Moore, appeared in the May 25, 
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1809, issue of the Carthage Gazette and Friend of the People. The 
only known copy of this publication for this date is in the remark- 
able newspaper collection of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The article occupies half of the front 
page of the four-column weekly newspaper and is headed “Paper 
Mill Lottery,” followed by an account setting forth the urgency for 
the mill, its location, and details of the lottery. Owing to a slight 
damage to the paper, a few words of the text are obliterated, but 
in the reprinting that follows, the missing words have been sup- 
plied: 

The subscriber having a long time [laboured under] the difficulty of 
sending to a distance from this state for paper, [for use in] his printing 
business, has determined to build a Paper Mill [for his own] and the 
public accomodation, and for the prosecution of this [object he] finds 
it necessary to dispose of a tract of excellent land on the waters of 
[Stone’s] River, and a variety of other valuable property, and this he 
proposes to do by way of lottery, which plan he hopes to meet with 
the public approbation. The great public utility and private conven- 
ience which will result from the building of a Paper Mill, will, it is 
hoped, cause his tickets to meet with a ready sale, the more especially 
as labour at the mill seat and any kind of valuable produce, will be 
received as prompt pay. The Paper Mill will be situated on Charles’s 
Creek in Warren county, and every exertion will be made to carry 
the business into immediate execution. 


Under the subheading of the advertisement—“Scheme. Eight 
hundred dollars for one! ! !”—appears a list of 951 prizes amounting 
to $3,100, including “ten reams of good Writing Paper at 5 dollars 
a ream, to be paid at the expiration of four months from the draw- 
ing of the lottery.” Other deliveries of paper were promised one 
month later with more paper to be available six and eight months 
thereafter. The value of the writing paper itemized in the lottery 
amounted to the substantial sum of $1,030. The lottery notice was 
dated May 20, 1809, five days prior to the publication of the news- 
paper; the half-page notice is signed “William Moore,” and the 
lottery was under the direction of “Major Joseph Colville, Robert 
W. Roberts, Esq., and Mr. Isham Perkins, the drawing to com- 
mence as soon as the tickets are sold, and a list of prizes shall be 
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published in the Carthage Gazette.” Inasmuch as ten reams of paper 
were to be given as prizes four months from the drawing of the 
lottery, it is evident that the promoters of the proposed mill had no 
conception of the time that would be required before the mill was 
actually making paper that would be acceptable for writing 
purposes. 

The subsequent reference to the paper mill lottery did not appear 
until more than a year later when the June 8, 1810, issue of the 
Carthage Gazette printed a list of four hundred fortunate prize 
winners who were entitled to receive “two quires of paper each, 
payable eight months from the drawing of the lottery.” This listing 
also included one hundred lottery participants who “drew one quire 
each, payable the first that is made at the Mill.” This inventory 
apparently concluded the paper-mill lottery transaction, as nothing 
more in this regard can be found in the incomplete file of this rare 
Tennessee newspaper. 

The next notice of the paper mill in the Carthage Gazette 
appeared in the issue dated March 8, 1811, almost two years follow- 
ing the initial advertisement of a lottery for raising money to build 
a paper mill. This notice would suggest that the mill was ready for 
operation, as it reads: “Wanted at the Paper Mill a good sober 
Paper Maker, and capable of carrying on the business—If immediate 
application is made to James Lyon, Warren County, or to the sub- 
scriber in Carthage, good encouragement will be given. William 
Moore.” James Lyon, who is mentioned in the appeal for a journey- 
man papermaker, was the editor of the Carthage Gazette from 1809 
until the latter part of 1811; he had previously been connected 
with newspaper publishing in Vermont, Virginia, Georgia, and 
Louisiana. James Lyon was probably familiar with the papermaking 
craft, as his father, Matthew Lyon, the crusty old New England 
politician, had been responsible for the first paper manufactory 
in Vermont prior to the year 1795. Another brief advertisement in 
the same issue of the Carthage Gazette (March 8, 1811) definitely 
stated that the Tennessee paper mill was then in operation, and the 
familiar solicitation for papermaking rags was present. The wording 
of this notice follows: “Paper Mill. The subscriber informs his 
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fellow-citizens that his Paper Mill is now in operation. He will give 
three cents per pound for clean linen and cotton RAGS, delivered 
at his printing office or at the paper mill. William Moore.” 

It has not been possible to identify conclusively any paper that 
may have been made in William Moore’s pioneer Tennessee paper 
mill; apparently the paper moulds were devoid of wire-watermark- 
ing devices. The only existing record of Tennessee’s earliest paper 
manufactory is found in the advertisements and announcements in 
Colonel William Moore’s weekly newspaper. 
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NATHAN SELLERS: PIONEER 
PAPER-MOULD MAKER 


ROM the invention of papermaking in Asia, and through 

the hundreds of years of this industry in both the 

Orient and the Occident, the mould has always been 

the most important tool of the papermaker. The papermaking 
mould was originally devised by the Chinese in the second century 
A. D., and the primary function of this implement has undergone 
no change to the present time. The mould is to the papermaker 
what the hand loom is the weaver; and papermaking, like weaving, 
is an extremely simple and elementary procedure. The process of 
forming sheets of paper consists of the dipping of a sievelike 
screen, or mould, into a vat containing macerated fibers suspended 
in water, and allowing the fibers to mat or felt in a thin sheet upon 
the flat surface of the porous mould; the surplus water naturally 
drains through the crevices of the mould. A wooden boundary, or 
low fence, around the four sides of the mould prevents the fibers 
from flowing over its edges, and also determines the size of the 
sheet of paper being formed. This boundary, or frame, is called 
a ‘‘deckle,” which is also the term used to designate the rough, un- 
even edges of the finished sheets of paper, a technical imperfection 
caused by the wooden deckle. The earliest American papermakers 
either constructed their own moulds of oak, mahogany, and brass 
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wire, or they procured them from professional mould makers in 
Europe; in some instances the American papermakers purchased 
the worn, discarded moulds from European mills. 

In pioneer American paper mills there were novice workmen 
who were capable of fashioning tolerable moulds suitable for 
forming usable writing and printing paper, but the sheets of paper 
made upon such moulds are usually distinguishable from those made 
upon moulds produced by arnusans skilled in this particular work. 
Such an adept craftsman was Nathan Sellers (1751-1830), who in 
1776 when but twenty-five years of age set up a wire-drawing and 
mould-making shop in Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. Here he 
worked at this exacting trade until the year 1779 when the establish- 
ment was moved to Sixth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, where 
working in wire was carried on until Nathan Sellers’ death in 1830. 

Nathan Sellers was the son of John Sellers (1728-1805), whose 
Quaker family had emigrated to America in 1682. For several gen- 
erations the family had been weavers of cloth and workers in metal 
wire. Upon coming of age, Nathan Sellers was apprenticed to a 
Philadelphia lawyer, but having a pronounced mechanical leaning 
he had little inclination for the law and he was not long in relin- 
quishing all thought of entering this field of endeavor. His initial 
attempt at mechanical work was in 1773, when the erstwhile law 
student made the heavy wire screens that enclosed the bookshelves 
in the old Philadelphia Library Company. With the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War young Sellers enlisted in Colonel John 
Paschall’s Flying Camp of Pennsylvania militiamen, and marched 
into New Jersey in the fall of 1776. His military career lasted for 
only a short time, as a resolution of Congress withdrew him from 
the service. His unique skill in wire-working was urgently needed 
in making paper moulds for forming the much-needed paper to be 
used in the printing of currency. This government commission 
started Nathan Sellers upon his life work. 

Ranking in unusual papermaking interest with the diary of 
Ebenezer Stedman, mentioned in the text of this monograph, are 
the account books of Nathan Sellers. These journals, begun in 1776, 
list hundreds of moulds and watermarks made by Sellers and his 
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helpers in the Pennsylvania wire-drawing shop. It has been my 
privilege to make transcripts of nearly every entry in the more 
than seven hundred pages of these manuscripts which embrace 
itemized accounts of the transactions of this Pennsylvania crafts- 
man. Throughout the pages of these finely penned manuscripts 
may be found the names of many American papermakers, both 
well known and obscure, with descriptions of the sizes and prices 
of moulds that Sellers constructed for them. In many instances the 
detailed notations are accompanied by drawings of the watermarks 
and lettering to be placed on the moulds, with the charge made for 
the work. Upon these moulds have been made thousands of reams 
of paper that in turn was used in writing innumerable letters and 
in printing hundreds of American books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
and newspapers—rare items that are now scarce and costly, treas- 
ured by bibliophiles throughout the world. 

The Nathan Sellers account books are in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, where it is hoped 
they will be preserved for future generations of paper historians. 
The manuscripts cover various other entries in addition to those 
relating to the construction of paper moulds, including “the making 
of priming wires and brushed, wheat fanns, Dutch fanns, washer 
wires,” and the sale of hardware, the repair of clocks, and the reno- 
vation of papermaking moulds. The earliest entry in the journals 
of papermaking interest is dated October 22, 1776, listing a pair of 
“Fine Paper Moulds” for the Continental Congress for which 
Sellers was paid the sum of fourteen pounds, twelve shillings. The 
next entry for paper moulds was in 1778 when Samuel Levis, of 
a well-known Upper Darby papermaking family, was charged with 
four pairs of moulds. The prices of different sizes of moulds at this 
time (1778) may be of interest: Royal (19X24), nine pounds, ten 
shillings, Demy (1514 X20), seven pounds, ten shillings; Double 
Foolscap (164 X2614), ten pounds; Pott (12% X15), ten pounds. 
The cost of forming and applying the watermark wires averaged 
about ninepence for each letter, and for the emblems Sellers 
charged five or six shillings each, depending upon the amount of 
work involved in twisting the wire into the required designs and 
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sewing the devices to the “laid” or “wove” surfaces of the moulds. 
At this period, Nathan Sellers was paying four or five shillings 
a pound for the brass wire used in making the mould coverings and 
in forming the letters and designs. 

Between the years 1776 and 1820 the wire-working shop of 
Nathan Sellers made the moulds for hundreds of American paper- 
makers, but in at least eight American colonies the craft of paper- 
making had been introduced prior to the establishment of Sellers’ 
workshop. Therefore, the names of a number of the pioneers in 
American papermaking are naturally absent in the account books. 
Although I have carefully read every entry in the mansucripts, I 
will limit my observations, in chronological order, to the material 
that relates in at least some degree to the present text, which deals 
primarily with the history of the first paper mill in each of the 
colonies and states. 

The renowned papermaking name of Rittenhouse appears several 
times in the Nathan Sellers account books: in 1783 D. Rittenhouse 
procured one mould at fifteen shillings; in 1797 Jacob Rittenhouse 
(died 1811) purchased a “single wrapping mould and one double” 
for fifteen dollars, and as late as 1821 Nicholas Rittenhouse acquired 
a pair of moulds. This was four years following the introduction of 
the paper-machine into America. These three papermakers, oper- 
ating in a limited manner, were the descendants of William and 
Nicholas Rittenhouse, father and son, who had established the first 
paper mill in America, 1690-91. 

William Bradford’s New Jersey paper mill, founded in 1726 and 
terminating about 1735, was too early to receive any mention in 
the Nathan Sellers journals. 

According to the account books, moulds were made for James 
Boies in 1797. Boies was the son-in-law of Jeremiah Smith, one of 
the later operators of the Milton paper mill, the first paper mill in 
Massachusetts, established by Daniel Henchman and his four illus- 
trious associates. 

The earliest mill in Maine was also too early and of too short 
duration to have had dealings with the Sellers wire-drawing shop. 
In this instance it is likely that Richard Fry, the English papermaker 
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who came to this country to operate the Maine paper mill, brought 
moulds from his homeland. 

The Virginia mill of 1744, however, is indirectly represented in 
the Sellers manuscripts through Conrad Sheetz (Shiitz) who an- 
swered Benjamin Franklin’s help-wanted advertisement in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, September 23, 1742, for “an honest and 
diligent” papermaker to go to Virginia to set up the first paper 
mill in the colony. After the William Parks mill in Virginia was 
in profitable operation, Conrad Sheetz returned to Pennsylvania 
and founded his own mill in Lower Merion, where he made paper 
from 1750 until 1769. The Nathan Sellers account books list 
numerous pairs of moulds made for members of the Sheetz family, 
the descendants of Conrad Sheetz, who died in 1771. 

The first paper mill in Rhode Island, which was established near 
Providence in 1766 by John Waterman, is represented by his suc- 
cessors, Christopher Olney and Son. From the year 1796 until 1802 
the Olney mill purchased many pairs of moulds from the Sellers 
shop. Two of these pairs were of the “wove” type. Also, in 1796 
Samuel Thurber and Company bought moulds from Sellers with 
the familiar watermark “S T & CO” and the foul anchor. 

The Onderdonk mill of Long Island, New York, is listed as 
having acquired moulds from 1800 to 1801 fitted with watermark- 
ing wires bent to impress each sheet of paper formed upon them 
with the name “W & B ONDERDONK.” 

Pioneer papermaking in Maryland is represented by the mould 
purchases of Peter Hoffman (1779-1864), the fourth son of 
William Hoffman who is credited with having made the first paper 
in Maryland, in 1776. The name of James Dorsett, also a pioneer 
papermaker of Maryland, is found in the Sellers account books as 
having purchased Royal, Single Cap, and Medium moulds from 
1791 to 1793. 

Although the earliest paper mill in North Carolina was estab- 
lished in 1777 by John Hulgan, the second mill was of more perma- 
nence and had a much wider influence. This was the mill sponsored 
by the Moravians in Salem during the year 1789, with Christian 
Stauber, a staunch member of the Moravian Brotherhood, as one 
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of the founders. In the Nathan Sellers books Christian Stauber is 
listed as purchasing several pairs of moulds and also a “Dutch 
Washer,” between the years 1789 and 1821. The date of 1821 is 
evidence that the North Carolina paper mill may have been in 
operation at this time, although all record of this Moravian paper- 
making project terminates with the year 1806. Christian Stauber 
died in Salem in 1838. 

The renowned Gilpin mill of Delaware is also included in the 
Sellers journals with the purchase of moulds from 1789, two years 
following the founding of the mill, until 1802. One interesting 
entry is for making the familiar watermark “J G & CO BRANDY- 
WINE” with the post horn. Sellers charged Joshua Gilpin fifteen 
shillings for the two post-horn devices, and two pounds, twelve 
shillings, and sixpence for bending and sewing on the twenty-eight 
letters, evidently not making a charge for the “&.” In 1789 Joshua 
Gilpin ordered a pair of moulds that were apparently the first 
“wove” moulds ever to be made in America. This pair of moulds 
is listed in a manner that leaves no possibility of doubt or confusion 
as to the style of the moulds: “French Moulds, cutt the sheet 174 
by 21% inches, very fine wove wire, coarse wire under.” The 
expression “‘cutt the sheet” no doubt meant to imply that the inside 
of the wooden deckle should be these dimensions, which would 
be close to the size of paper known as Medium. It will be recalled 
that Isaiah Thomas stated in the preface of a book of poems printed 
by him in 1795 chat the “wove” paper used in the edition was the 
first to be produced in America. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Nathan Sellers lists a pair of “wove” moulds under the 
date of March 25, 1795, made for James Harrison, New York. The 
description of these moulds set down by Sellers reads: “Vellum, 
24 by 30 inches; under wire No. 25, 4 to inch; top wire No. 24, 
wove, tyd to under wire with No. 30 or 31 wire.” The cost of this 
pair of moulds was forty-two dollars, with fifty cents added for the 
packing case. 

Matthew Lyon, who established the first paper mill in Vermont, 
purchased a pair of Royal paper moulds from Nathan Sellers on 
July 31, 1798. 
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The earliest paper mill in Kentucky was founded by Elijah Craig 
in 1793, and from a study of the Sellers journals it is evident chat 
Elder Craig anticipated the establishment of this mill, for in 1792 
he purchased a pair of Demy moulds and a pair of Single Cap 
moulds. This Kentucky firm continued to buy moulds from the 
Pennsylvania wire-worker for a number of years following the 
initial order. 

The first paper mill in Western Pennsylvania, and the second to 
be set up west of the mountains, was established on Redstone Creek, 
Fayette County, in 1796 by Samuel Jackson and Jonathan Sharp- 
less. The Redstone mill purchased moulds from the Sellers shop 
from the year of its founding in 1796 until 1804. In 1801 Sellers 
made a pair of Double Cap (17X28) moulds bearing the well- 
known watermark “J & S REDSTONE,” for which he charged 
thirty-two dollars for the moulds and eleven dollars for forming 
and applying the forty-four outline letters. It is evident that in this 
case Sellers made a charge for the “&’”; and as there were forty-four 
letters it may be assumed that each mould of the pair was water- 
marked in two places. 

The date of September 26, 1806, in the account books listing the 
making of three pairs of moulds for George Waring, Columbia, 
South Carolina, is confirming. As mentioned in the text of this 
book, George Waring wrote a letter dated November 12, 1806, 
in which he stated that he had built a paper mill in South Carolina, 
the first definite undertaking of its kind in the state. 

An entry in the Sellers journals of May 22, 1807, gives a further 
clue regarding the establishment of the first paper mill in Ohio. On 
this date it is listed that Jacob Bowman purchased a pair of “Vellum” 
(wove) moulds for use in the Fawcettstown mill. It has long been 
known that the earliest mill in Ohio was founded in 1807 by John 
Coulter, John Bever, and Jacob Bowman; and the Sellers entry 
affirms the date and gives an interesting sidelight on the establish- 
ment of this enterprise. Another reference of Ohio interest is dated 
October 23, 1809, and reads: “Christian Waldsmith, Miami, Ohio, 
give him sizes and prices of moulds.” This mill was set in motion 
in 1810 and was probably the second paper mill to be established in 
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Ohio. As noted in the Ohio chapter of this book, the fifth mill in the 
state was that of Hezekiah and Isaiah Ingham, two brothers who 
had learned the craft of papermaking in the East from their older 
brother, Samuel Delucenna Ingham. In the Sellers manuscripts we 
find under the date of 1805 that Samuel Ingham had a pair of 
moulds made with the watermark “SI GTSPRING.” In 1795, 
when Samuel Ingham was but sixteen years of age, he was appren- 
ticed to Thomas Longstreth, who operated a paper mill on the 
Penaypack Creek, Moreland Township, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, from 1794 until the year 1809 when the mill was 
destroyed by fire. Samuel Ingham worked for Longstreth for four 
years, until he was twenty, when he went to Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, where he became the foreman of a paper mill. His two 
brothers, Hezekiah and Isaiah, moved to Ohio where they founded 
their own paper mill in Ross County. Samuel Ingham eventually 
relinquished the trade of papermaking and became an illustrious 
statesman. 

Inasmuch as Nathan Sellers was excused from service in the army 
so that he could make bank-note moulds for the Continental Con- 
gress, it is interesting to observe the number of banks listed in his 
journals as having had moulds made for forming the paper for 
bank-note printing. The banks served by Sellers include the Bank 
of the United States, with an order for moulds measuring twelve 
and three-quarters by sixteen and three-eighths inches, a size that 
would make eight notes with one dipping of the mould. The 
Charleston, South Carolina, Bank is recorded with the notation 
“Divide 1314 into 5 bills”; also, the Washington or Columbia Bank 
and the New London or Union Bank were supplied with moulds 
by Nathan Sellers. In 1792 the Union Bank of Boston had a pair of 
bank-note moulds made with seventy-two watermarking letters. 
The Pennsylvania Bank had 104 letters on its notes, and in 1795 
the Nantucket Bank had moulds made with twenty-six letters; the 
same year the Delaware Bank was charged eight pounds, five 
shillings, for bending the wire into form and applying the eighty-. 
eight letters to a pair of bank-note moulds. Other banks listed are 
the Newburyport Bank (1794); the Rhode Island Bank (1795) 
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with 112 wire letters for watermarking the paper; the New Haven 
Bank (1796); the Norwich Bank (1796); the New Hampshire 
Union Bank (1799); the Bristol Bank; the Salem Bank (1802); the 
Plymouth Bank (1803) with ninety-six letters; and the Philadelphia 
Bank (1803) with eighty-eight wire-watermarking letters. In re- 
cording several of the bank-note moulds there are references to 
“private marks” which were small, obscure wires that were placed 
in each of the bank notes with the hope of outwitting the counter- 
feiter. These private marks were supposed to pass unnoticed by the 
forger if he attempted to imitate the watermarks. 

Throughout the Nathan Sellers account books we find verifica- 
tion of the names of the early papermakers and the dates of their 
activities in various parts of the country. This information, added 
to the material already assembled, gives assurance that the history of 
the mills recorded in this book is substantially correct. The account 
books of Nathan Sellers will always remain an accurate source of 
papermaking history and it would be of lasting interest if the 
hundreds of pages of these journals could some time be reproduced 
in facsimile. 

Six years prior to his death, Nathan Sellers wrote a single-page 
letter in his usual well-formed and legible hand that portrays 
forcibly the mental anguish and suffering that were endured by 
this remarkable mould maker during the latter years of his life. 
The original letter is in the collection of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia and reads: 


Nicholas Biddle, Esq. and Others— 

Respected friends—Your favor inclosing the plan for a Society is 
recd.—Your object I think a great and a good one—it will be doing 
much if you can disseminate such knowledge on the subject of your 
association as may lead to the establishment of a best possible system 
of improvement of the state, particularly in Canaling; so that any or 
every progress in it may be a part of a complete whole. Zeal and suit- 
able abilities will certainly, as you say, be requisite. 

You have my best wishes; but there are insuperable objections to my 
being 2 Member—My age and many infirmities forbid it—-by repeated 
strokes of virtigo in my head, nearly approaching to apoplexy, my 
mind, memory and invention is much impaired—on this account I have 
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been obliged to retire from an active business in the City, and to seek 
rest and quiet to my Brain, in the country, and there to guard by every 
means in my power, such as frequent bleeding, temperance and avoid- 
ing ardent thinking, against the recurrence of such strokes. I am too 
much of a Wreck to engage in this important business; But tho I may 
not be a Member of so honorable an association, I may, if the Consti- 
tution of the Society be so formed as to admit it, be a contributor, 
which if the Society be formed to my satisfaction, I should incline to 
be, if my life be prolonged and I should then possess the means. Your 
friend, Nn. Sellers. October 24, 1824. 
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AMERICAN PAPERMAKERS : 1690-1817 


ITH the exception of the papermakers, practically 

every American trade has been recorded by check 
lists giving the names of the old craftsmen who 
worked in the important fields of pioneer industry. The skilled arti- 
sans of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in cabinetmak- 
ing, silversmithing, clockmaking, pottery, gunsmithing, weaving, 
glassmaking, printing, and bookbinding have all been catalogued by 
the historians of American manufacturing. The early American 
papermakers, however, have long been neglected, and an attempt 
is herewith made for the first time to compile a list of the pioneer 
workers in this essential and noble calling. The following listing of 
papermakers, with the localities in which they carried on their trade, 
has been in process of assembling over a period of many years, and 
although any list of this nature could never be complete or entirely 
accurate, it is hoped that from time to time additional names and 
dates may be forthcoming. Only the briefest reference to each 
worker is attempted in this listing, although with a number of the 
more prominent entries considerable additional information is avail- 
able. 

When the origin of the individual watermarks has been estab- 
lished without question, a brief description is included. Also, if the 
duration of a certain mill is accurately known, the full period of 
~ 140 - 
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operation is given, but when only a single date is recorded, it may 
be assumed that the mill was in active production at the specific 
date, although paper may have been produced in the mill prior to 
this particular time and also following this date. Most of the names 
listed are obscure and but little known in American papermaking 
history; in numerous cases the making of paper lasted for only a 
limited time, and many of the mills changed ownership in compara- 
tively rapid succession. Many of the early American millowners 
did not see fit to watermark the paper they produced, and when 
their paper did bear watermarks, these marks were usually confined 
to the makers’ initials, oftentimes in conjunction with the outline 
rendering of a plow, post horn, anchor, dove, eagle, fleur-de-lis, or 
an emblem or device that could have readily been formed in copper 
or brass wire. The present check list should be helpful in determin- 
ing the names of the papermakers and locations of the mills when 
only the watermarked initials are found in the paper and are the 
only clue to its identity. Unless otherwise specified, the water- 
marked lettering is the customary single-wire, outline style that has 
dominated all watermarking in Europe and America for the past 
two hundred years. 

No attempt has been made to record the names of the machine 
papermakers who operated the mills following the introduction of 
mechanical equipment for the manufacture of paper in a continuous 
reel or web, at which time a number of the larger mills abandoned 
the old hand methods. For the most part, therefore, this list includes 
only the papermakers who made paper in individual hand moulds 
in the traditional manner, those artisans who were working during 
the period which extended from about the year 1690, when the 
first paper mill was established in America, to about the year 1817, 
when the newly conceived paper-machine had its inauguration in 
America. When the paper-machine came into use in this country, 
the hand moulds, both plain and watermarked, were eventually cast 
aside as having served their purpose. The discarded moulds were 
soon adapted by the nearby farmers for use in sifting grain, and 
many of the moulds were worn out and destroyed in this common- 
place service, This accounts for the extreme rarity at the present 
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time of early moulds, as it is most unusual to find a pair of eight- 
eenth-century American-made paper moulds in perfect condition. 

During the period covered by this list the predominance of East- 
ern Pennsylvania as the seat of early American papermaking is 
apparent. As noted in a previous section of this book, Isaiah Thomas, 
writing in 1810, credited Pennsylvania with sixty paper mills, while 
Massachusetts, the next in importance in the manufacture of paper, 
had only thirty-eight mills. According to Thomas’ enumeration of 
1810, Pennsylvania had almost one-third of all the paper mills in 
this country. 
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ADAM, J. & COMPANY 
Salisbury, Connecticut (1787). 


ALBRIGHT, JACOB 
York County, Pennsylvania (1800). 


ALLINSON, ROBERT (also ALLISON) 
ROBERT, JR. 
Marsh Creek, Chester County, 3 miles n. of Downington, 
Pennsylvania (1790-1808). 


AMES, DAVID (b.1760-d.1847) 
DAVID, JR. 
JOHN 
Mill River, Springfield, Massachusetts (1808). 
Watermarks: D AMES and dove; D & J AMES and dove. 


AMIES, THOMAS 
JOSEPH 
WILLIAM 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1799). 
Watermarks: AMIES & CO; AMIES, PHILA; WM & 
JOS AMIES with dove or with ship and anchor. 


ATKINSON & CASEY 
Bellows Falls, Vermont (1804). 


AUSTIN & CARR 
Mount Holly, New Jersey (1796). 
Watermarks: A C; A & C. 


BABCOCK, JOHN 
SAMUEL 
Mill River, Springfield, Massachusetts (1786-93). 
(The original Ames Mill) 
- 143 - 
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BAILY, JACOB 
Chester County, Pennsylvania (1788). 
Watermarks: I B; J B. 


BARBER, WILLIAM 
Oley Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1808). 
Papertown, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania (1812). 
Watermark: W B with plow. 


BAUMAN, CHRISTIAN 
Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (1810). 
Watermarks: C B in script with ornamental shield; C B in 
large script; cogwheel with letters C B in script. 


BAYLESS, JOHN B. & COMPANY 
Mount Pleasant, Jefferson County, Ohio (1816). 


BECHTEL, PETER ( -d.1838) 
Cresheim Creek, nr. Germantown, Pennsylvania (1797). 
Watermarks: P B; P B JR; post horn with initials. 


BELL, PATTERSON (1806) 


BELLAMY, WILLIAM 
See: Chapter 17, South Carolina. 


BEMIS, LUKE 
DAVID 
ISAAC 
SETH (b.1775-d.1851) 
Charles River, Watertown, Massachusetts (1777). 
Watermarks: L & J BEMIS; BEMIS with plow; L BEMIS 


with Indian shooting bow and arrow. 


BENJAMIN, NATHANIEL 
Catskill, New York (1807). 


BERLET, JOHANN CONRAD 
Oley, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 


BERSTLER, JACOB 
The old Gibbons Mill, Buck Run, 3 miles s.w. of Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania (1810-24). 
DAVID 
Same mill (1825-27). 


BEVER, JOHN 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 
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BICKING, FREDERICK ( _—_-d.1809) 
Mill Creek, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1761). 
Watermarks: F B and post horn; I B or J B with a bell; 
lion with torch within crowned circle, bell under- 
neath. 


BICKING, JOHN 
JOHN, JR. 
Beaver Creek, Chester County, 14 miles n. of Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania (1791-1820). 
Watermarks: J BICKING; I B or J B. 


BICKING, JOSEPH 
West Branch of Brandywine Creek, 1 mile n. of Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania (1806-31). 
BICKING, JOSEPH A. 
Buck Run, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1827-50). 


BILLMEYER, M. 
Cresheim Creek, nr. Germantown, Pennsylvania (1793). 


BISSELL, PEASE & CARRIEL 
Franklin Mill, Stony Brook, Suffield, Connecticut (1800). 


BLAKE, BILL 
See: Chapter 13, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Watermarks: B B & CO; B BLAKE. 


BOIES & CLARKE 
James Boies (b.1700-d.1796); Richard Clarke ( -d. 
1777). 
The old Henchman Mill, Milton, Massachusetts (1763- 
90). 


BOIES, JAMES & JOHN 
Milton, Massachusetts (1798). 
Watermark: J B with eagle. 


BOIES, JEREMIAH SMITH 
Milton, Massachusetts (1795). 
Watermark: J S B underneath a flower. 


BOWMAN, JACOB 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 


BOY, JOHN 
Lower Merion, Pennsylvania. 
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BOYD, COPELAND (b.1789-d.1864) 
THOMAS 
Bethlehem, Northampton County, Pennsylvania. 


BOYER, SAMUEL 
Oley Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1830). 
Watermark: S B OLEY. 


BRADFORD, WILLIAM 
See: Chapter 4, New Jersey. 


BRADLEY, AMOS & SONS 
Dansville, Livingston County, New York (1820). 


BRATTON, BISHOP 
Red Clay Creek, % mile from Kennett Square, Pennsyl- 
vania (1821). 
Succeeded Joseph Webb. 
Watermark: B B. 


BRAUCHER, CONRAD (also BRACHE; BROCHER) 
Near the Great Swamp, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
(1791). 


BROCKY, CONRAD (1805) 
BROWN, ANDREW (1792) 


BUCHANAN, J. & W. 
Shippensburg, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania (1798). 
Watermark: J & W B. 


BUEL, DAVID 
Wynant Kill, Rensselaer County, New York (1800- 
1814). 


BUNCE, CHAUNCEY 
New Haven, Connecticut (1808). 
Watermark: C B. 


BURBANK, ABIJAH (b.1736- _) 
CALEB (b.1761- __) 
ELIJAH 


Millbury, Sutton, Worcester, Massachusetts (1776-1836). 

Caleb (son of Abijah) succeeded father in 1783. 

Abijah (b.1766-d.1842) had paper mill in Sharon, Wind- 
sor County, Vermont. 

Watermark of Massachusetts mill: name with Arms of 
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Massachusetts. Made paper for Isaiah Thomas, which 
was watermarked [| T. 
BUSHNELL, EBENEZER 
Partner of Andrew Huntington, Norwich, New London 
County, Connecticut (1790). 
BUTLER, ASA AND SIMEON 
Eagle Mill, Suffield, Hartford County, Connecticut 
(1816). 
Watermark: S & A BUTLER U S. 
BYRNE & SMITH 
Windham, Windham County, Connecticut. 


CALLIDAY, JACOB 

Sandy Run, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1739). 
CAMPBELL & MITCHELL 

Orange County, New York (1773). 

Watermark: C & M with plow and horse head. 
CAMPBELL, SAMUEL 

Springfield, New York (1797). 

Watermark: S C with Arms of New York State. 
CARSON, DAVID (b. 1783-d.1858) 

Dalton, Massachusetts (1809). 
CARTER, ROBERT 

West Branch of White Clay Creek, 1!4 miles s.w. of 

Landersburg, Pennsylvania (1811-13). 

CHITTENDEN, GEORGE 

Kinderhook Creek, Stockport, New York (1801). 


CHURCH, LUMAN 


SAMUEL 
Lee, Massachusetts (1812-34). 
CLARK, JOHN 
Springfield, New Jersey (1801). 
CLARK, JOHN & COMPANY 
Martinsburg, Lewis County, New York (1807). 
CLARKE, RICHARD 
RICHARD, JR. 
Partnership with James Boies, Milton, Massachusetts 
(1763). 


Richard Clarke, Jr. (1773). 
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CLASS, SIMON 
Lower Merion, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 
(1772). 
Watermark: S C with six-pointed star. 
CLOSE, SIMON 


Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1790). 
Watermark: S C with crowned wreath, deer in center. 
CLUGSTON, WILLIAM 
Upper Darby, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1781). 
COLES, ABRAHAM 
Partner of Daniel Hoogland, Long Island, New York 
(1801-10). 
COLLINS, ISAAC 
Burlington, New Jersey (1777). 
COLT, ELISHA 
Hartford, Connecticut (1794). 
COOKE, INCREASE & COMPANY 
New Haven, Connecticut (1805). 
COOPER & DAVIS 
Succeeded Thomas Davis, Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
(1826-32). 
COPELAND, ISAAC (also Koplin) 
Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1779). 
Watermark: I C. 
CORNSTOCK, SETH 
Danbury, Connecticut (1800). 
COULTER, JOHN 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 
COX, GEORGE & COMPANY 
Hallowell and Vassalboro, Maine (1806-26). 
COX, H. 
Boies Mill, Milton, Massachusetts (1812). 
Watermark: H COX underneath a swan. 
CRAIG, ELIJAH 
See: Chapter 15, Kentucky. 
CRAMER, SPEAR & EICHBAUM 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (1815). 
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CRANE, STEPHEN 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts. 


CRANE, ZENAS (b.1777-d.1845) 
With Henry Wiswall and John Willard, established mill 
in Dalton, Berkshire County, Massachusetts (1799). 
Crane & Chamberlin, Dalton, Massachusetts (1810-22). 


CROCKER, ALLEN (b.1789-d.1871) 
WILLIAM (b.1794-d.1880) 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts. 


CROSS, JOHN 

See: Chapter 18 

Union Paper Mill, Little Miami River, Ohio (1813). 
CROUSE, DAVID 

See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 


CURTIS, A. C. & W. 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts (1820). 
CURTIS, SOLOMON (b.1766-d.1818) 
Newton, Massachusetts. 
DAVIS, THOMAS 
Succeeded Jacob Berstler, same location (1825-26). 
DEHL, CHRISTOPHER 
Maiden Creek, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1794). 
DENMAN, MATTHIAS 
Springfield, New Jersey (1812-19). 
DEWEES, GERARD 
HENRY (b.1716-d.1801) 
HENRY, JR. (b.1757-d.1802) 
WILLIAM (b.1677-d.1744) 
WILLIAM (b.1752-d.1815) 
Wissahickon Creek, Pennsylvania (began 1710). 
See: Chapter 3, Pennsylvania. 
DICKENS, JOHN 
Baltimore, Maryland (1797). 
DICKINSON, WILLIAM R. 
Steubenville, Jefferson County, Ohio (1809). 
DIXON & HUNTER 
See: Chapter 7, Virginia. 
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DOBSON, THOMAS (1792) 
DONALDSON, R. 
Phoenix Paper Mill, Hanover, New Jersey (1800). 


DORLAN, JAMES 
Brandywine, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1833). 


DORSETT, JAMES 
See: Chapter 11, Maryland. 


DOWNING, JAMES M. 
Laurel Paper Mill (1828). 


DUCKET & HALL 
Successors to William Young, White Clay Creek, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania (1830). 
DUCKET, WILLIAM 
Shippensburg, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania (1795). 
DUNBAR, DAVID 
Upper Darby Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
(1799). 
DUVAL, JOSEPH 
Little Miami, Ohio (1815). 
EAREMNFIGHT, C. 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 


ELLIOTT & CURTIS 
Newton, Massachusetts (1801). 


ELLIOTT, SIMON 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts (1794). 


ELMS, THOMAS 
New York State (1776). 
EPHRATA MILL 
Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (1736). 
See: Jacob Funk. 
FALLS, JAMES 
Big Elk Creek, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1817-30). 
FEATHERMAN, MICHAEL 
Succeeded the Kirk Mill, Pennsylvania (1820-23). 
Watermark: M F. 
FEGER, CONRAD 
Nr. Reading, Pennsylvania (1795). 
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FEGER, PAUL 
Alsace Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1772). 
Watermark: P F. 


FISCHER, JOHN 
Heidelberg Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania 
(1825). 


FITZSIMMONS, THOMAS (1784) 


FLAGG, ISAAC 
Exeter, New Hampshire (1815). 
(The original Richard Jordan Mill) 


FOLEY, JOHN 
Warner, Waterloo, Merrimac County, New Hampshire 
(1816). 


FRANKLIN PAPER MILL 
Beaver Creek, St. Clair Township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio (1814-22). 


FREEMAN, MORRIS 
Philadelphia (1773). 


FRIEND, CHRISTIAN 
Springfield Township, Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania 
(1776). 


FRITZ, PHILIP 
Lower Merion, Pennsylvania. 


FRY, RICHARD 
MARTHA 
See: Chapter 6, Maine. 


FULTON, JAMES 
JOHN 
JOSEPH 
Big Elk Creek, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1796- 
1822). 
Watermark: J F. 


FUNK, JACOB & SAMUEL 
Cocalico Creek, Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
(1736). 
Watermarks: R 4 F; F B and post horn; F B and crown; 
cross with the words Zion and Efrata. 
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GABLE, LUDWIG (also Gevel) 
Dorlans on Brandywine, 3 miles n. of Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania (1783-88). 
Watermark: L GEVEL; L GABLE. 


GARRETT, JOHN & SONS 
Watermark: J G & SONS with eagle (1795). 


GAUCHER, FRANCIS 
Watermark: F G (1806); F G with post horn (1807). 


GIBBONS, JAMES M. 
Buck Run, 3 miles s.w. of Coatesville, Pennsylvania (1796- 
1810). 
Watermark: J M G. 


GILPIN, THOMAS 
JOSHUA 
See: Chapter 14, Delaware. 


GIVIAN, JAMES 
Upper Darby, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1781). 


GOODWIN, GEORGE (b.1757-d.1844) (GEORGE GOOD- 
WIN & SONS) 
RICHARD (b.1782-d.1838) 
GEORGE, JR. (b.1786-d.1878) 
CHARLES (b.1791-d.1877) 
HENRY (b. 1793-d.1884) 
EDWARD (b.1800-d.1883) 
Burnside, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Watermarks: G GOODWIN & SONS; GOODWIN & 
CO HARTFORD. 


GOUCHER, THOMAS 
WILLIAM 
Watermarks: W G; W G with post horn (1800). 


GRANT, MOSES, JR. 
The John Ware Mill, Newton Lower Falls, Massachu- 
setts (1809). 
In 1811 Moses Grant, Jr., sold the mill to his father. 


GUIE, JAMES 
Beaver Creek, Pennsylvania (1833-36). 
(Regardless of dates, handmade paper was manufactured.) 
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HAAK, CHRISTOPHER (also Hawk) 
Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1768). 
Mill sold to Peter Ulrich. 


HAGA, DANIEL 
WILLIAM (1789) 


HAGERTY, JOHN 
Baltimore, Maryland (1798). 


HAGNER, PHILLIP (1798) 


HAGY, JACOB (also Haege) 
WILLIAM 
Trout Run, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1764). 
Whitemarsh, Lower Merion, Pennsylvania (1752). 
Watermarks: I H and crown; W H and crown; W H and 
fleur-de-lis; post horn within shield with W H; 


fleur-de-lis within oval with crown. 


HALE, WILLIAM 
Exeter, New Hampshire (1795-1806). 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM (1802) 


HARRISON, JAMES 
New York State (1795). 


HASSELBACH, NICHOLAS 
Trout Run, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1757). 
Watermark: N H surmounted by staff and six-pointed 
star. 


HAWLEY, SETH 
ALPHEUS 
Moreau, Saratoga County, New York (1808). 


HEILMAN, ADAM 
Nr. Lebanon, one mile n. of Swatara, Pennsylvania 
(1793). 
Watermark: A H M. 
HELMBOLD, GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
HENRY 
Merion Township, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 
(1776). 
Watermark: G H with fleur-de-lis. 
HENCHMAN, DANIEL 
See: Chapter 5, Massachusetts. 
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HENDRICKSON, JUSTICE 
Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania (1799). 
HERBST, CONRAD 
Maiden Creek, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1792-1810). 
Watermarks: C H within leaved circle; in conjunction 
with Adam Rahn the initials A R—C H within 
cogged circle (1793). 
HERST, DANIEL 
Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1784). 
HOFFMAN, WILLIAM 
See: Chapter 11, Maryland. 
HOLDSHIP, GEORGE W. 
Clinton Paper Mill, Steubenville, Jefferson County, Ohio 
(1812). 
Watermark: HOLDSHIP with anchor. 
HOOGLAND, DANIEL (b.1768-d.1830) 
Long Island, New York (1801-10). 
Associated in mill was Abraham Coles. 
HOOGS, WILLIAM ( -d.1802) 
WILLIAM, JR. (b.1777- ) 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts (1775). 
William, Jr., operated mill unul 1810. 
HOWELLS, FRANK 
Lockport, Williams County, Ohio (1812). 
HUBBARD, R. & A. H. 
RUSSELL (b.1785- ) 
AMOS HALLAM (b.1791- ) 
Norwich, New London County, Connecticut (1818-29). 
Watermarks: R HUBBARD; R & AH HUBBARD. 
HUDSON & GOODWIN 
Hartford, Connecticut (1785). 
HUDSON, HENRY (b.1780-d.1843) 
Burnside, East Hartford, Connecticut (1815). 
Watermarks: HUDSON & CO; H HUDSON. 
HUDSON, ROBERT 
Big Elk Creek, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1829). 
HUFNAL, ADAM 
West Branch of White Clay Creek, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania (1826). 
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HULGAN, JOHN 
See: Chapter 12, North Carolina. 


HUNTER, WILLIAM 
See: Chapter 7, Virginia. 


HUNTINGTON & BUSHNELL 
ANDREW HUNTINGTON 
EBENEZER BUSHNELL 
Yantic River, Norwich, New London County, Connecti- 
cut (1790-1818). 


IDLER, WILLIAM 
Alsace Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1800). 
Watermarks: W I and six-pointed star; W [I and circle 
with six points. 


INGHAM, SAMUEL D. 
HEZEKIAH 
ISAIAH 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 


JACKSON & DODD 
Bloomfield, New Jersey (1809). 


JACKSON, EPHRAIM (b.1729-d.1777) 
EDWARD (b.1755- ) 
EPHRAIM (b.1759- ) 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts. Original mill oper- 
ated by Ephraim Jackson, Solomon Curtis, Thomas 
Annis, Hezekiah Miller (1792). Followed by Eph- 
raim and Edward Jackson (1801-11). 


JACKSON, SAMUEL 
See: Chapter 16, Western Pennsylvania. 


JONES, DAVID 
Hartford, Connecticut (1797). 


JONES, PAUL 
Pennsylvania (1793). 


JONES & WALLOVER 
Gulley Run, West Manayunk, Pennsylvania (1796). 


JORDAN, RICHARD 
See: Chapter 13, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
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KATES, ANDREW (also Kaltz) 
Whitemarsh Township, Philadelphia County, Pennsyl- 
vania (1769). 
Watermark: A K. 


KATZ, ANDREW 
CONRAD 
HENRY ( — -d.1794) 
HENRY, JR. 
WILLIAM (b.1800-d.1855) 
JOHN 
JACOB 
Whitemarsh Township, Philadelphia County; Trout Run, 
Miquon, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1760- 
1812). 
Watermarks: H KATZ and eagle; cat, H KATZ and 
fleur-de-lis; H K or H KATZ with vase holding three 
tulips; double-headed deer. 


KEATING, JOHN 
See: Chapter 10, New York. 


KELLER, ABRAHAM 
Exeter Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1781). 
Watermarks: A K and star; A KELLER and tulip. 


KELLER, ADAM (1796) 
Watermark: A K. 


KELLER, JACOB 
Manheim Township, York County, Pennsylvania (1792). 


KELTY, ANTHONY 
Old Gibbons Mill, Buck Run, Pennsylvania (1830-42). 
Watermark: A KELTY. 


KENDALL, JONAS & SONS 
Leominster, Massachusetts (1796-1810). 


KERSHNER, JACOB 
JOHN 
Nr. Reading, Pennsylvania (1791). 
Watermarks: J K with fleur-de-lis; J] K with plow. 


KING, PHILIP JACOB 
York, Pennsylvania (1798). 
Watermark: P J K. 
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KINGSBURY, ELISHA 
EPHRAIM 
See: Chapter 13, New Hampshire and Vermont. 


KINGSLAND, JOSEPH 
RICHARD 
Third River Mill on the Yanticaw or Third River, New 
Jersey (1812). 


KINSEY, CHARLES 
Paterson, New Jersey (1803). 


KIRK, JOSIAH 
LEWIS 
TIMOTHY 
JACOB 
Northwest Creek, nr. Oxford, Chester County, Pennsy!- 
vania (1815-33). 


KIRK, WILLIAM 
Long Island, New York (1796). 


KOCH, PETER ( -d.1749) 
On Wissahickon Creek, Pennsylvania (1747); this mill 
became the property of Hassenbach in 1757. 


KOLLER, ENOCH ( -d.1810) (also Coller) 
Alsace Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1805). 


KOLLOCK, SHEPPARD (1792) 


KUGLER, MATTHIAS 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 


LAMSON, GIDEON 
STEPHEN 
Exeter, New Hampshire (1806). 


LEFFINGWELL, CHRISTOPHER 
See: Chapter 9, Connecticut. 


LELAND, CALEB 
Leominster, Massachusetts (1802-7). 


LEVAN, ABRAHAM (b.1748-d.1823) (also Levant) 
Nr. Kutztown, Allen Township, Pennsylvania (1800). 
Watermarks: A L; LEVAN. 
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LEVIS, JOHN 
JOSHUA 
SAMUEL 
THOMAS 
WILLIAM 
WILLIAM, JR. 
Upper Darby, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1775- 
1800). 
Watermarks: W L with post horn; W L with eagle; 
S & W L with bell. 


LITCHFIELD (watermark) 
Connecticut (1795). 


LONGREN, JOHN (also Lungren; Lun Gren) 
Upper Darby, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1785- 
1812). 
Watermark: J L G. 


LONGSTRETH, JOHN (also Longstrath) 
THOMAS 
On Pennypack Creek, Moreland Township, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania (1792-1809). 
Watermark: Combination of the letters T L with plow. 


LOOSLEY, THOMAS 
In parmership with Thomas Elms, New York State 
(1776). 


LOW, ASA 
Bradford, Vermont (1822). 


LYDIG, DAVID 
Bronx River, New York (1808-22). 


LYON, AMOS (b.1788- ) 
JESSE (b.1790-d.1864) 
PETER 
Had interest in old Jackson Mill, Newton Lower Falls, 
Massachusetts (1804-6). 
LYON, JAMES 
See: Chapter 20, Tennessee. 


LYON, MATTHEW (b.1750-d.1822) 
See: Chapter 13, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
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LYSLE, ROBERT 
WILLIAM 
WILSON 
Middle Branch of White Clay Creek, nr. Avondale, Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania (1828). 


McDOWELL, JOSEPH (b.1791- ) 
Pennypack Creek, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
The Thomas Longstreth Mill of 1792-1809. 


McHENRY, JOHN E. 
MOSES 
Big Elk Creek, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


McLEAN, HUGH & COMPANY 
Milton, Massachusetts. Acquired half-interest in the James 
Boies Mill in 1771. 


MARKLE, JACOB 
Nr. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (1813-18). 


MARKLE, JOSEPH 
Millgrove, Columbia County, Pennsylvania (1811). 
Watermark: J MARKLE. 


MARTIN, W. 
Chester Creek, Delaware County, Pennsylvania (1799). 
Watermark: W MARTIN. 


MATTHEWS, JOHN 
Upper Darby Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
(1799). 
Watermark: conventional sheaf of wheat within three 
ovals with initials J M. 


MATTSON, AARON 
Chester Creek, Delaware County, Pennsylvania (1797). 
Watermark: A M with plow. 


MAURER, CHRISTIAN 
Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1767). 


MEETEERS, SAMUEL (b.1788-d.1833). 
WILLIAM 
Little Elk Creek, Cecil County, Maryland (1808). 


MENDENHALL, THOMAS (1797) 
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MESIER, PETER A. 
Bronx Paper Mill, Bronx River, New York State (1808). 
In partnership with David Lydig. 
Watermarks: LYDIG & MESIER BRONX MILL; P A 
MESIER BRONX MILL. 
METEER, THOMAS & COMPANY (also Metter) 
Milford, Kent County, Delaware (1795-99). 
Watermarks: T M with plow; T METTER; T M & CO. 
MEURIS, MATTHIAS (also Maris) 
Roxborough Township, Philadelphia County, Pennsy]- 
vania (1779) 
MILLER, HEZEKIAH 
Jackson Paper Mill, Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts 
(1792). 
MILLER, PETER MATTHIAS 
Hagerstown, Maryland (1799). 
MOCK, JOHN 
West Branch of Perkiomen Creek, Douglas Township, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1783). 
MODE, ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM 
On West Branch of Brandywine Creek, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania (1812-31). 
MODE & SHEA 
Marsh Creek, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1808-12). 


MOORE, ELIZABETH 
WILLIAM 
See: Chapter 20, Tennessee. 
MUSICK, PETER 
Spotswood, Middlesex County, New Jersey (1779). 
NEWHOUSE, ANTHONY 
Springfield Township, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
(1747-52). 
NEWHOUSE, JACOB 
Whitemarsh Township, Pennsylvania (1769-74). 
Probably in partnership with Jacob Hagy, Lower Merion. 
OBLINGER, CHRISTIAN 


Lower Merion, Pennsylvania. 
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OLNEY, CHRISTOPHER 
JONATHAN 
See: Chapter 8, Rhode Island. 


ONDERDONK, ANDREW 
HENDRICK 
See: Chapter 10, New York. 
PANSLER, LUDWIG 
Alsace Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1780). 
Watermark: L P. 
PARK, RICHARD ( -d.1833) 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 
Watermark: R PARK & CO. 
PARKS, WILLIAM 
See: Chapter 7, Virginia. 
PATTEN, NATHANIEL 
Newton, Massachusetts (1792). 
Watermark: plow within 3 circles, surmounted by crown 
and cross, usually with the initials N P. 


PATTERSON, EDGAR 
Baltimore, Maryland (1805). 


PATTERSON & HOPKINS 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (1812). 


PENNOCK, GEORGE (1796) 


PETRY, PETER 
Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1781). 


PHILLIPS, SAMUEL 
Andover, Massachusetts (1789). 
Watermark: ANDOVER within two-line flat oval. 


PITCHER, ABRAHAM 
RUDOLPH 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 
PITKIN, ELISHA 
Stuyvesant Falls, Columbia County, New York (1800). 
POTTS, STACY 
In partnership with John Reynolds, started paper mill in 
Trenton, New Jersey (1778). 
Watermarks: POTTS; S POTTS. 
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RAHN, ADAM (also Rhan) 
Maiden Creek Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania 
(1792). 
Watermark: A R in single line. 
RAWLING, NATHAN (1815) 


READER, JOHN 
English papermaker, worked Lower Merion, Pennsyl- 
vania (1790). 
REDSTONE PAPER MILL 
See: Chapter 16, Western Pennsylvania. 
REED, JOHN VAN (b. 1785-d.1823) 
Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1810). 
Watermark: J V R. 
REYNOLDS, JOHN 
See: Potts, Stacy. 
RHODES, DANIEL 
JACOB 
JACOB, JR. 
Amity Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1767- 
1802). 
Watermarks: D R; J R. 
RICE, CHARLES 
THOMAS 
THOMAS, JR. 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts (1799). 
RIGHTER, JOHN 
Lower Merion, Pennsylvania (1808). 
RITTENHOUSE 
See: Chapter 3, Pennsylvania. 
ROBERTS, EPHRAIM 
RUBEN 
Mill River, Amherst, Massachusetts (1807). 


ROBERTS, JOHN 

Mill Creek, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1758). 
ROBESON, JONATHAN 

Mill Creek, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1794). 


ROBIN, CHRISTOPHER 
Mill Creek, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania (1759). 
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ROBINSON, JAMES 
Big Elk Creek, above the forks on the East Branch, partly 
in New London Township and partly in East Not- 
tingham, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1817-23). 


ROCHESTER, NATHANIEL 

Dansville, Livingston County, New York (1810). 
ROEMER, FREDERICK (also Rymer,; Reemer; Rimer,; Roem- 

mer) 

Spotswood, Middlesex County, New Jersey (1758). 
ROGERS, MOSES & COMPANY 

New York State (1792). 
ROTHERMEL, DANIEL 

Maiden Creek Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania 

(1780). 

Watermarks: D R; D R with a plow. 

RUDOLPH, JOHN 
WILLIAM 
Upper Darby Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
(1799). 

SAVELS, JOHN (b.1775-d.1824) 

Dorchester, Massachusetts (1799). 

Gardiner, Maine. 
SAWNE, DANIEL & COMPANY (1802) 

Watermark: D S & CO. 
SAYRE, STEPHEN 

New York State (1783). 
SCHAEFFER, WILHELM 

Spotswood, Middlesex County, New Jersey (1776). 
SCHLATTER, MICHAEL 

Springfield Township, Pennsylvania (1760-76). 


SCHOBER, GOTTLIEB 
See: Chapter 12, North Carolina. 


SCOTT & COMPANY 
Chambersburg (?), Franklin County, Pennsylvania 
(1789). 
SEATON, WILLIAM 
New York State (1784). 
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SHARPLESS, BENJAMIN (b.1764-d.1857) 
Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania (1799). 
(Brother of Jonathan Sharpless, Redstone Mill, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, 1796) 


SHARPLESS, JONATHAN 
See: Chapter 16, Western Pennsylvania. 


SHEETZ, CONRAD (b.1717-1771) (also Shiitz; Schultz; Sheers) 
Mill Creek, Lower Merion Township, Philadelphia 
County, Pennsylvania (1748-69). 
See: Chapter 7, Virginia; Chapter 11, Maryland. 
Watermarks: C S with ornamental cross; C S within 
shield surmounted by cross and crown. 


FREDERICK 
Sandy Run, Whitemarsh Township, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania (1769). 
Watermark: F S with fleur-de-lis. 


HENRY 
Sandy Run (1769). 
Watermarks: HS SANDY RUN; H S. 
JUSTICE 
Sandy Run (1790). 
Watermark: J S. 
SHERER, ROBERT M. 
Big Elk Creek, nr. Maryland Line, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania (1828). 
Watermark: SHERER. 
SHIPPEN, EDWARD (1784) 


SIMS, ZACHARIAH 
See: Chapter 19, Georgia. 
SMINKINS, LEWIS (1787) 
Watermark: L S. 
SMITH, GEORGE & COMPANY 


West Branch of White Clay Creek, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania (1814). 


SMITH, JEREMIAH 
Henchman Mill, Milton, Massachusetts. (Father-in-law of 
James Boies) 
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SOWDEN, J. & S. 
Dumfries, Prince William County, Virginia (1795). 
Watermark: J & SS. 
SOWER, CHRISTOPHER 
DANIEL 
Schuylkill River, nr. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (1772), 
mill sold to Jacob Morgan in 1779. 
STARR, J. COMPANY 
Chambersburg, Franklin County, Pennsylvania (1803). 
Watermark: J S & CO; STARR & CO with figure holding 
spade or plume. 
STARR, JEHOSHOPHAT 
Middletown, Connecticut (1794). 
STAUBER, CHRISTIAN 
See: Chapter 12, North Carolina. 
STEDDIKORN, SIMON (also Stedtekorn; Stetekorn) 
Pennsylvania (1773). 
STEDMAN, EBENEZER HIRAM (b.1808- ) 
See: Chapter 15, Kentucky; Chapter 18, Ohio. 
STEELE, JAMES 
Octorara Creek, Steelville, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
(1788-95). Succeeded by son, James Steele (1796- 
1835). 
Watermark: J S with Britannia. 
STEITZELL, LUDWIG (1796) 
STOEZEL, JOHN 
LUDWIG 
Cumru Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1787- 
90). 
STOW, EDMUND (1796) 
SWAN, ABRAM (1800) 
SWIFT, JONATHAN (1795) 
TAPSCOT, WILLIAM 
Allentown, Monmouth County, New Jersey (1781). 
THOMAS, ISAIAH 
Nr. Worcester, Massachusetts (1794); sold mill to Caleb 
and Elijah Burbank, Sutton, in 1798. 
Watermark: I T. 
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THURBER, SAMUEL, JR. 
See: Chapter 8, Rhode Island. 


TIMBLE, WILLIAM (also Trimble) (1797) 
Watermark; W T; W T and post horn. 


TOWNSEND, GEORGE 
JOHN (1800) 


TRUMAN, MORRIS ( -d.1830) 
Upper Darby, Chester County, Pennsylvania (1774). 
In 1777, Morris Truman and Joseph Cruikshank became 
partners. Truman was sole owner in 1785. In 1799 
property sold to John Matthews. Truman married 
sister of Benjamin and Jonathan Sharpless. 
Watermarks: TM; T-C with fleur-de-lis. 


TURNER, JOHN 
New Haven, Connecticut (1795). 


ULRICH, JACOB (also Ulerich, Ulerick, Ulrick) 
PETER 
Maiden Creek Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania 
(1784). 
Watermarks: P ULRICK; P ULRICH; P U. 


UNKLEY, GEORGE 
Saucon Creek, Lower Saucon Township, Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania (1802). 
Watermarks: UNKLEY; G UNKLEY; G U. 


UPDEGRAFF, N. & JOSEPH 
Short Creek Paper Mill, Ohio (1816). 


UPDEGRAFF & WALKER 
Ohio (1813). 
Watermark: U & W OHIO. 


VALENTINE, PHILIP & COMPANY 
Eagle Mill, Suffield, Hartford County, Connecticut. 
Watermarks: P V; EAGLE MILL. 


VOSE, DANIEL 
Partner in the Henchman Mill in 1769, Milton, Massachu- 
setts. 


WALDSMITH, CHRISTIAN 
See: Chapter 18, Ohio. 
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WALES & OLMSTED 
Oriskany Creek, Whitestown, Oneida County, New York 
(1809). 


WALLOVER, PETER, AND LAWN, DAVID 
Nr. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (1798-1813). 


WALSH, JOHN H. 
Quassaick Creek, New Windsor, Orange County, New 
York (1792). 


WARE, JOHN (b.1753-d.1833) 
WALTER (b.1777-d.1822) 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts (1790). 
In 1803 Walter Ware went to Canada and erected the 
first paper mill in Canada in 1803, at St. Andrews, 
Quebec. 


WARING, RICHARD 
See: Chapter 17, South Carolina. 


WATERMAN, JOHN 
See: Chapter 8, Rhode Island. 


WATSON & LEDYARD 
East Hartford, Connecticut (1776). 
Watermark: W & L. 


WEBB, JAMES 
JOSEPH 
Red Clay Creek, 4 mile from Kennett Square, Pennsyl- 
vania (1797-1821). 
Watermark: J. Webb. 


WEBSTER, C. R. & G. 
Albany, New York (1792). 
Watermark: C R & G W. 


WEBSTER, ENSIGN & SEYMOUR 
Troy, New York (1793). 
Watermark: W E & S. 


WEIGHTMAN, ROGER C. 
Nr. Washington, D. C. (1800). 
Watermark: R C W with Britannia. 


WEST, JOHN 
Taunton, Massachusetts (1809). 
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WILLCOCKS, PRUDENCE 
Chester County, Pennsylvania (1771). 


WILLCOX, THOMAS (b.1689-d.1779) 
MARK (b.1774-d.1827) 
JAMES M. (b.1791-d.1854) 
Ivy Mills, Chester County (until 1789 when the county 
was divided to form Chester and Delaware Counties), 
Pennsylvania (1729-1866). 
Watermarks: IVY MILL; T M W; dove and olive 
branch; ivy leaf; numerous private watermarks for 
banks, governments, etc. 


WILLIAMS, THOMAS 
Upper Darby Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
(1799). 


WILSON, MATTHEW 
Big Elk Creek, Nottingham Township, nr. Oxford, Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania (1822-28). (Son-in-law 
of James Fulton) 


WISWALL, ENOCH 
THOMAS 
Exeter, New Hampshire (1813). 


WOMELSDORF, DANIEL ( -d.1771) 
DANIEL, JR. 
OLEY 
Amity Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania (1747); 
mill operated by Daniel, Jr., from 1779 to 1784. 
Watermark: W. 


WOODMAN, HENRY 
Henchman Mill, Milton, Massachusetts. 
See: Chapter 5, Massachusetts. 


WOOLSEY & ROGERS 
New York State (1799). 


WRIGHT, ELEAZER 
Mill River, Springfield, Massachusetts (1788). 


YODER, ISAAC C. 
Perkiomen Creek, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 
(1796). 
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YOUNG, WILLIAM 
West Branch of White Clay Creek, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania (1822-30). (Successor to George 
Smith and Company) 
Watermark: W Young; W Y. 
ZINN FAMILY 
This family at one time owned the Ephrata Community 
Paper Mill, Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 


ZOURNE, JACOB (also Zoorne) (1792-1800) 
Watermark: J Z. 
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Aeltesten Conferenz, 73 
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132 

American Weekly Mercury, 27, 31 

American Wonder, Or, the Strange 
and Remarkable Cape-Ann Dream, 
37 

Anchor, watermark of the, 53, 134, 
141 

Andler, Dominicus, millwright, 61 

An Historical Account of the Prov- 
ince ... of Pennsylvania, 25 

Annapolis, Maryland, 67 

Anneyley, gun-smith, 59 

“A ONDERDONK” watermark, 64 

Archer’s Hope Creek, Virginia, 43 

Archimedean screw, 13 

Art de faire le papier, L’, 84 

Aufseher Collegium, 73 

Austria, first papermaking in, 8 


Bacon, Jabez, 79 

Baker, Martha 99 

Ballou, Jonathan, 50, 52 
Bank-note moulds, 137-38 
Bank of the United States, 137 
Barker, James, printer, 55 
Baskerville, John, printer, 18 
Basswood, paper made from, 80 
Bay Psalm Book, 21 

Beaver, watermark of the, 97 
Belcher, Joseph, 36 

Bellamy, William, 98-99 


Bengal, paper of, 5 

Bennett, Dr. John, author, 99, 101, 
103 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 72 

Bever and Bowman, papermakers, 
110 

Bever, Henry, 109 

Bever, John, papermaker, 106, 109, 
136 

Bever, Mirtilla, 109 

Big Bottom, Ohio, 111 

Big Redstone Creek, Pennsylvania, 
96 

Blake, Bill, papermaker, 79 

Boebmeria nivea, Chinese moulds 
made from, 4 

Boies (Boyce), James, 37, 133 

Borough of Manhattan, 61 

Boston Debtors’ Prison, 39-40 

Bowman, James, papermaker, 106, 
109, 136 

Bradford, Andrew, printer, 27, 31-32 

Bradford, John, printer, 87 

Bradford, William, printer, 9, 23-27, 
29-32, 59, 133 

Brandywine River, 83 

“BRANDYWINE?” watermark, 86 

Brissot de Warville, Jacques Pierre, 
author, 84-85 

Bristol Bank, 138 

Broussonetia papyrifera, papermak- 
ing fiber, 6 

Browne, Samuel J., editor, 116 

Browne’s Cincinnati Almanac, 108 

Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 96, 106, 
109 

Buckman, David, papermaker, 79 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 117 

Bull, Lieutenant-Governor, 98 

Burling’s Slip, New York City, 61 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts, 20 

Camel’s-hair brush, invention of the, 
2,6 

Camp Dennison, Ohio, 115 

“C & P” watermark, 91 

Carpenter, Joseph, editor, 112 

Carpenter, Samuel, 23, 26 

Carroll County, Ohio, 109 

Carter, John, editor, 53 

Carthage Gazette and Friend of the 
People, 126-28 

“CB & B” watermark, 107-8 

“C C O” watermark, 53 

Centinel of the North-Western Ter- 
ritory, 104 

“Chain-lines” in paper, 17 

Charles’s Creek, Tennessee, 127 

Charleston Bank, 137 

Charleston, South Carolina, 99-100, 
102 

Chekiang, China, paper of, 5 

Chester County, Pennsylvania, 11, 
92-95 

Chester, Pennsylvania, 84 

Chillicothe, Ohio, 105-6, 110, 116-17 

China: calligraphy in, 1; invention 
of papermaking in, 1-7; printing 
in, 6 

China grass, moulds made of, 4 

Chinese, mould devised by the, 130 

Chorley, England, 118 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 104-5, 110-14, 116 

City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, 
100 

Clarke, Richard, English papermaker, 
37-38 

Clayton, George R., 123 

“Clipper Paper Mill,” Maryland, 
67-68 

Clover-leaf (“‘klee-blatt”), seal of 
Germantown, 27 

“C L” watermark, 58 

Cocalico Creek, Pennsylvania, 72 

Coir-fiber, use of, in printing, 6 

Cole, Thomas, artist, 118 

“C OLNEY” watermark, 53 

Columbia, South Carolina, 101-3 

Columbiana County, Ohio, 
109-10, 118 


106, 


Index 


Columbian Informer: or Cheshire 
Journal, 78 

Colville, Major Joseph, 127 

Connecticut Almanack, 56 

Connecticut: early papermaking in, 
55-58; number of mills in, 19 

Connecticut Gazette, 55, 58 

Continental Congress, 132, 137 

Cotton, paper made from, 11 

Coucher, duties of the, 13 

Coulter, Bever & Bowman, paper- 
makers, 107-8, 110 

Coulter, John, papermaker, 106, 136 

Craig, Elijah, minister-distiller, 88, 
136 

Craig, Parkers & Company, paper- 
makers, 87-89, 91, 104 

Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum, pub- 
lishers, 118 

Cramer, Zadok, editor, 106, 118 

Cross and Earenfight, papermakers, 
116 

Cross, John, English papermaker, 116 

Crotalaria juncea, papermaking 
fiber, 6 

Crouse, David, papermaker, 117-18 

Culhuacan, Mexico, papermaking 
in, 8 


Danville, Vermont, 79 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 115 

Davis, James, printer, 70 

Daye, Stephen, 20, 22 

“D CROUSE” watermark, 118 

“Deckle” of the moulds, 130 

Declaration of Independence, 35 

De GayIpyn, 82 

Delaware Bank, 137 

Delaware County, Pennsylvania, It 

Delaware: early papermaking in, 
82-86; number of paper mills in, 19 

Denmark, first papermaking in, 8 

Der Deutsche Pioneer, 110 

Dering, Henry, 34-36 

Devonshire, England, !1 

DeWees (Gerard, Wilhelmina, Wil- 
liam, William, Junior), 26, 34, 
41-42, 92 

Deyarmon, Alexander, vatman, 96 
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Dickoré, Marie, historian, 110 

Dilworth, Mary, 85 

Dixon and Hunter, printers, 49 

Dorchester, Massachusetts, 36 

Dorsett, James, papermaker, 65-66, 
68, 134 

Dortrechr, 
in, 8 

Dove, watermark of the, 97, 141 

Dresden Mercury, and the Universal 
Intelligencer, 78 

Drying paper, 5, 43-44, 91 

Dublin, Ireland, 79 

Dumbleton, J., poet, 45, 47 


Holland, papermaking 


Eagle, watermark of the, 108, 141 

Earenfight, C., papermaker, 116 

East Liverpool, Ohio, 106 

Eddyville, Kentucky, 81 

Elizabethtown, New Jersery, 29, 
31-32 

England: paper of, 5, 8, 10; vats 
of, 13 

Ephrata Brotherhood, 75 

Ephrata, Pennsylvania, 72-74, 92 

Equipment, papermaking, 9-19, 43, 
94, 96-97 

Exeter, New Hampshire, 77 


Fabriano, Italy, 7 

Fairfield County, Ohio, 117 

Fairhaven Gazette, 79 

Fairhaven, Maine, 79-80 

Falmouth, Maine, 38, 40 

Faneuil, Benjamin, 34-35; Peter, 35 

Fawcettstown, Ohio, 106, 108, 136 

Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 92, 
94, 96, 106, 112, 136 

Fayetteville Gazette, 73 

Felts, papermaking, 13, 15 

Fisher, Lydia, 83 

Fisher, Miers, 83-86 

Fleur-de-lis, watermarks of the, 69, 
141 

Fly Market, New York City, 61 

Fowle, Daniel, printer, 77 

Fowle, Robert, printer, 77 

Frame, Richard, poet, 24-25 

France: paper of, 5, 7, 10; vats of, 13 
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Franklin, Benjamin, 42-44, 48-49, 66, 
82-84, 92 

Franklin Paper Mill, Ohio, 118 

Freneau, Peter, editor, 100, 102 

Fry (James Brook; Martha; Richard, 
papermaker ), 39-40, 133 

Fukui, Japan, paper of, 5 


Gaine, Hugh, 60-63 

Gamble, John, English mechanic, 85 

Georgetown, Kentucky, 88, 90-91, 
105-6, 114, 116 

Georgia, early papermaking in, 
120-24 

Georgia Gazette, 120 

Germantown, Pennsylvania, 22, 47 

Germany, paper of, 6, 7 

Gifu, Japan, paper of, 5 

Gilliam, Elizabeth, 126 

Gilpin, Joseph, 82; Joshua, 83-86, 
135; Thomas (b. 1727), 82-83; 
Thomas (b. 1776), 83, 85-86 

Gilpin Mill, 135 

Girondists, French, 85 

Gist, Maryland surveyor, 69 

Given, Polly, papermaker, 96 

Glenn Mills, Pennsylvania, 117 

Glover, Jose, 20 

Goddard, Mary, 65, 66 

Goddard, Sarah, 51; William, 50-51, 


65 
Good Hope Mill, Ohio, 117 
Gosport, Hampshire, England, 48 
“Gotlieb Shober,” papermaker, 73 
Granby, South Carolina, 103 
Greene County, Georgia, 121-22, 124 
Greensboro, Georgia, 124 
Green, Timothy, printer, 55-56 


Hamilton County, Ohio, 110 
“HAMSTEAD-H” watermark, 63 
Hancock, Lydia, 35 

Hancock, Thomas, 34-36 

“H & I INGHAM?” watermark, 118 
Hannah, Hugh, 79 

Hanover, New Hampshire, 78 
Harding, Benjamin, surveyor, 107 
Harrison, James, 135 

Hartford, Connecticut, 57 
Hazleton, John, papermaker, 36-37 
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Heard, Abraham, 121, 123 

Hemp, paper made from, 4, 6, 11 

Hempstead Harbour, Long Island, 
62 

Henchman, Daniel, 34-36, 133 

Hillsborough, Lord, 98 

Hillsborough, North Carolina, 71-72 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
The, 25 

History of Printing in America, 19 

Hocking County, Ohio, 110, 117 

Hoffman (Christian, Frederick Wil- 
helm, Peter, William), 66-69, 134 

“Hollander,” beater, 12 

Holland: paper of, 5, 8, 10, 12; vats 
of, 13 

Holme, John, poet, 25 

Ho Ti, Chinese ruler, 2 

Hulgan, John, papermaker, 71-72, 
134 


Hunan, China, paper of, 5 

Hunter, William, printer, 48-49 
Huntington, Elijah, invoice of, 58 
Huntington, Henry E., Library, 80 
“H” watermark, 69 

Hyderabad, India, paper of, 5 


Ingham (Hezekiah, Isaiah, Samuel 
Delucenna), 117-18, 137 

Ireland, 106 

Italy: paper of, 5, 7; vats of, 13 

Ivy Mills, Pennsylvania, 11, 92 


Jackson, Jesse, 97 

Jackson, President, 118 

Jackson, Samuel, papermaker, 92-95, 
97, 136 

Jackson & Sharpless, 96, 104, 106 

“J & S REDSTONE” watermark, 
136 

“J & S” watermark, 97, 106 

Jativa, Spain, 7 

Jefferson County, Ohio, 118 

Jefferson, Thomas, 45 

“J G &« CO BRANDYWINE” 
watermark, 135 

“J GILPIN & CO” watermark, 86 

Johnston, James, printer, 120 

Jones, Hugh, Reverend, 42 

Jordan, Richard, papermaker, 77-78 


Index 


Journals of the Convention, Ohio, 


Journal of the Council of Safety, 
Maryland, 68 

Journal of the Votes and Proceed- 
ings... of New-York, 30 

Juniata College Library, Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, 24 

Jute, paper made from, 11 


Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense, 23 

Kashmir, India, paper of, 5 

Keating, John, papermaker, 60-61 

Keene, New Hampshire, 78 

Keith, George, 27, 29 

Kentucke Gazette, 87 

Kentucky: early papermaking in, 
87-91; number of mills in, 19 

Kentucky Gazette, 87-88 

Kingsbury (Absalom, Elijah, 
Ephraim), 78-79 

Kinnikinnick Creek, Ohio, 116-17; 
Mill, 118 

Kneeland, Samuel, printer, 36 

“Knotters,” paper-pulp, 12 

Knoxville Gazette, 125-26 

Kochi, Japan, paper of, 5 

Korea, introduction of papermaking 
into, 7 

Krause, Johannes, 74 

Krefeld, Germany, 66-67 

“K R” watermark, 27 

Kugler (Catherine Elizabeth; Mat- 
thias, papermaker), 114-15 

Kwangtung, China, paper of, 5 


“Laid-lines,” 17 

“Laid” mould, 5-6, 10, 18, 108 

Lalande, J. J. Le Frangais de, 84 

Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 72 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 110 

Laurens, Henry, 99 

Layboy, duties of the, 13 

Leffingwell, Christopher, paper- 
maker, 55-58 

Lei-yang, China, papermaking in- 
vented in, 2 

Levis, Samuel, papermaker, 132 

Lexington, Kentucky, 88, 90 

Liberty Hall, Cincinnati, 112-14, 116 
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Library Company of Philadelphia, 
138 

Library of Congress, fire in, 45 

Ligon, Thomas, 121, 123 

Linen, paper made from, 11 

Litchfield, Connecticut, 79 

Little Beaver Creek, Ohio, 
110, 118 

Little Miami River, 110-11; Valley, 
111, 113, 116-17 

Little Women, 124 

Longstreth, Thomas, papermaker, 
137 

Lyman, Ann Mariah, teacher, 124 

Lyon, James, 128 

Lyon, Matthew, 79-81, 128, 135 


106-8, 


MckKell, Colonel David, historian, 
110 

Macnamara, Robert, 102 

Madras, India, paper of, 5 

Maine, early papermaking in, 38-40 

“March to the Sea,” 124 

Marietta, Cobb County, Georgia, 124 

Maryland: early papermaking in, 
65-69; number of paper mills in, 19 

Maryland Gazette, 41 

Maryland Journal and Baltimore Ad- 
vertiser, 65 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, 29, 33-34 

Massachusetts: early papermaking 
in, 33-37; number of paper mills 
in, 19 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 6, 89 

Massie, Nathaniel, 116 

Maxwell, William, printer, 104 

Méng T’ien, Chinese savant, 2 

Mennonites, religious sect, 22, 33 

“Menongehalia River,” 105 

Mexico, first papermaking in, 8 

Miami, Ohio, 136 

“MIAMI” watermark, 115 

Milton, Massachusetts, 36-38, 53, 133 

Mitchell, Nathan, mechanic, 94 

“M KUGLER & SON” watermark, 
115 

Monongahela River, 93 

Moore, Colonel William, 126-27, 129 

Moravians, 72-75, 134 
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Morocco, first papermaking in, 7 

Moshassuck River, 53 

Moulds: American, 17, 130-39; Chi- 
nese, 4-5; construction of, 4, 10, 
130-31; cost of, 44, 132, 135-37; 
pouring and dipping, 4; use of, by 
farmers, 141 

Mulberry bark, paper made from, 
4,6 

Miilheim an der Ruhr, 21 

Myers, Jacob, 87 


Nantucket Bank, 137 

Navigator, 107, 109-10 

Neponset River, 36 

New Bern, North Carolina, 70 

Newburyport Bank, 137 

Newburyport, Massachusetts, 37 

New England Almanack, 50-51 

New England Weekly Journal, 35, 
39 

New Hampshire Bank, 138 

New Hampshire: early papermaking 
in, 76-81; number of paper mills 
in, 19 

New Hampshire Gazette, or, the 
Exeter Morning Chronicle, 77 

New Haven Bank, 138 

New Jersey, early papermaking in, 
29-32 

New London Bank, 137 

New London, Connecticut, 58, 107 

New-London Gazette, 55 

New York: early papermaking in, 
59-64, number of paper mills in, 19 

New-York Gazette, 31-32 

New-York Gazette; and the Weekly 
Mercury, 60 

New-York Journal; or, the General 
Advertiser, 60-61 

New-York Mercury, 59-60 

North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fay- 
etteville Gazette, 125 

North Carolina, early papermaking 
in, 70-75 

North-Carolina Gazette, 70, 72 

Northwest Territory, 104 

Norway, first papermaking in, 8 

Norwich Bank, 138 
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Norwich, Connecticut, 55-58 
“NORWICH” watermark, 58 
Nouveau Voyage, 85 

“N R” watermark, 27 
Niirnberg, paper mill in, 7-8 


Oconee River, Georgia, 122 

Ohio, early papermaking in, 104-19 

Ohio River, 107, 111 

Olney, Christopher, 51, 53-54, Jona- 
than, 50-51 

Olney, Christopher & Son, 134 

Olneyville, Rhode Island, 50 

Onderdonk, Hendrick, papermaker, 
61-63 

Onderdonk Mill, Long Island, 134 

“ONDERDONK” watermark, 63 

Osborne, Captain, 83 

Osumi, Japan, paper of, 5 

Oyster Bay, Long Island, 63 


Paper, cost of, 57, 68, 71, 100-102, 127 

Paper-machine, 11, 141; first use of 
the, in America, 86 

Paper-mill equipment, early Ameri- 
can, 9-19, 43-44 

“Paper Mili Lottery,” Tennessee, 
127-28 

Paper Museum of M.LT., 6 

Paper, sizes of, 132, 135-36 

Park, Ezekiel E., 121, 123 

Parker (Alexander, James), 88 

Parker, James, New Jersey printer, 


on 
Parks, William, printer, 41-49, 66, 
70, 92, 133 
Paschall, Colonel John, 131 
Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 23, 27 
Patten, Matthew, 77 
“Penn’s Woods,” 22 
Pennsylvania: early papermaking in, 
1, 20-28; number of paper mills 
in, 19 
Pennsylvania Gazette, 42-43, 134 
Penn, William, 22-23, 27, 33, 82 
Pennypack Creek, Pennsylvania, 137 
Pens, crow, eagle, and goose quill, 6 
Perkins, Isham, 127 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 97 
Philadelphia Bank, 138 


Index 


Philadelphia Library Company, 131 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 33, 43-44, 
66, 84, 94-95, 111 

Phillips, Gillam, 34-35 

Phillips, Solomon, 93 

Piersol, John, mechanic, 94 

Pietists, religious cult, 111, 113 

“Pistolets” in the vats, 15 

Pitcher (Abraham, Rudolph, paper- 
makers), 117 

Pittsburgh Almanac, 118 

Pittsburgh Gazette, 96 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 107 

“Plains of Abraham,” 37 

Plow, watermarks of the, 18, 141 

Plymouth Bank, 138 

Poems, papermaking, 24-25, 45-47, 54 

Poland, first paper mill in, 8 

Porter, Norman, 90 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 77 

“Post,” forming the, 15 

Post horn, watermark of the, 141 

Poullain, Dr. Thomas, 123-24 

Prentis, Charles, 90 

Providence Gazette; and W'cekly 
Journal, 50-53 

Providence, Rhode Island, 50 

“PROVIDENCE” watermark, 51-52 

“P ULRICK” watermark, 75 

Punjab, India, paper of, 5 


Rags, cost of, 35, 44, 60, 101, 129 

Randall, Isaac, 79 

Rattermann, Dr. H. A., editor, 110 

Redstone Creek, Pennsylvania, 92-93, 
96, 136 

Redstone Mill, 104-6, 112 

“REDSTONE” watermark, 97, 106 

Reinerz, German Silesia, 113 

Remsen, Henry, 62 

Resolutions of the General Georgia 
Assembly, 120, 122 

Revolutionary War, 131 

Rhode Island Bank, 137 

Rhode Island: early papermaking in, 
50-54; number of mills in, 19 

Rigney, Eugene, historian, 110 

Rittenhouse (D., Nicholas [Klaus], 
William), 1, 11-12, 23-30, 33-34, 
66, 92, 111, 133 
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Rittinghuysen (Claes [Klaus], 
George, Maria Hagerhoff, Wil- 
helm), 21-24 

Robert, Nicholas-Louis, 
85-86 

Roberts, James, papermaker, 31-32 

Roberts, Robert W., 127 

Roslyn, Long Island, 64 

Ross County Historical 
Ohio, 110 

Ross County, Ohio, 110, 116-17, 137 

Roulstone, George, printer, 125-26 

Royston, Robert, 121, 123 

Riiddinghiiysen (Elizabeth, 
hard, Klaus, Willem), 22 

Russia, first papermaking in, 8 


inventor, 


Society, 


Ger- 


St. Andrew’s cross, watermark of, 18 

Salem Bank, 138 

Salem Chronicle, and Essex Adver- 
tiser, 125 

Salem, North Carolina, 73-75 

Samuel Jackson & Co., 95 

Sargent, John H., editor, 102 

Savannah, Georgia, 120 

“Save rags,” appeals to, 36, 39, 42, 49, 
50, 51, 53, 56, 60, 62, 65, 72-73, 78, 
88, 95, 117 

“SAVE RAGS” watermark, 18 

Schaeffer, Dr. Jacob Christian, 80 

Schedel’s Liber Chronicarum, 8 

Schmidt, Johann, papermaker, 113 

Schober, Gottlieb, papermaker, 73-75 

Scioto Gazette, 105 

Scott and Bayless, papermakers, 118 

Scourge of Aristocracy, etc., 80 

Scull Shoals, Georgia, 122, 124 

Sedgfield, Nathaniel, mechanic, 60 

Sellers, John, 131; Nathan, mould 
maker, 130-38 

Seventh-Day Baptist Brotherhood, 
72-73 

Sharpless, Betsy, 97; Jonathan, 92-94, 
97, 136 

Shaw, Thomas, millwright, 60 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, 124 

Short Description of Pennsilvania, A, 
24 

Short, Thomas, printer, 55 

Shotoku, Empress, 6 
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Shiitz, Conrad, papermaker, 42-43, 
45, 92, 134; family, 66 

“S I GT SPRING” watermark, 137 

Silk: paper made from, 4; use of, in 
making scrolls, 2-3 

Simons, Menno, religious leader, 22 

Sims, Zachariah, papermaker, 120-24 

Sizing of paper, 7, 44 

Smith, Abijah, papermaker, 36 

Smith, Charlotte, poet, 18 

Smith, Jeremiah, papermaker, 36-37, 
133 

Smith, John, papermaker, 113-15 

Society of Arts, London, 83 

Society of Friends, 85, 93 

Sonnets and Other Poems, 18 

South Carolina: early papermaking 
in, 98-103; number of mills in, 19 

Sower, Christopher, printer, 47; Ger- 
man Bible, 48 

Spadra Bluff, Arkansas, 81 

Spain, papermaking in, 6-7 

Stamp Act of Great Britain, 61 

Stamping mill, Chinese, 11-12 

“S T & CO” watermark, 54, 134 

Stauber, Christian, papermaker, 73- 
75, 134-35 

Stedman, Ebenezer, 88; Ebenczcr 
Hiram, 88-91, 114-15; John, 90 

Steuart, Andrew, printer, 70 

Steubenville, Ohio, 118 

Stocks, Thomas, 123 

Stone’s River, Tennessee, 127 

Strength of the People, 102 

Stromer, Ulman, papermaker, 7-8 

Stubbs, Robert, Philom., 108 

Supporter, Chillicothe, Ohio, 117 

Sutton, Massachusetts, 37 

“S” watermark, 75 

Sweden: paper of, 6; vats of, 13 

Symmes, John Cleves, 111 


Tate, John, English papermaker, 8 
Tennessee, early papermaking in, 
125-29 
“T GILPIN & CO” watermark, 86 
Thomas, Isaiah, printer, 18-19, 141 
Thurber, Samuel, papermaker, 53 
Titcomb, Benjamin, Junior, printer, 9 
Tosa, Japan, paper of, 5 
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Tour through the Western Coun- 
try, A, 107 

Tresse, Thomas, 26 

True Relation of the Flourishing 
State of Pennsylvania, A, 25 

Truth and Innocency Defended, etc., 
27 

Ts’ai Lun, inventor of paper, 2-4 

Ts’ang Chieh, Chinese inventor, 2 

Turner, Robert, 26 


Ulrich (Ulrick), Peter, 75 

Union Bank, 137-38 

Union Paper Mill, Ohio, 115 

United Brethren of North Carolina, 
73 

United States Mint, Philadelphia, 
94-95 

United States Patent Office, 95 

University of Tiibingen, 110 

Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 131-32 


Valencia, Spain, 7 

Vatman: duties of the, 13; “stroke” 
or “shake” of the, 14 

Vats, papermaking, 12-13 

Vaughan, Lydia, 109 

“Vellum” moulds, 136 

Vermont: early papermaking in, 
76-81; number of mills in, 19 

Virginia Almanack, 48-49 

Virginia Arms watermark, 47 

Virginia: early papermaking in, 41- 
49; number of mills in, 19 

Virginia Gazette, 41, 45, 47-48 

Virginia Historical Society, 45 

Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, 45 

Vorster, Adolph, papermaker, 21 


“Waldo Patent,” Maine, 38 

Waldo, Samuel, 38-40 

Waldschmidt, Christian, 110-11; 
Johannes, 110 

Waldsmith, Christian, 111-15, 136 

“W & B ONDERDONK” water- 
mark, 134 

Wang Chieh, Chinese inventor, 6 

Waring & Hayne, 100-101 

Waring, Dr. Joseph I., 103 
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Waring, George, 99-102, 135; Rich- 
ard, 99 

Warren County, Ohio, 110 

Warren County, Tennessee, 127-28 

Washington Bank, 137 

Washington, George, 62-63 

Waterman, John, papermaker, 50-53, 
134; John Olney, papermaker, 53 

Watermarks, American, 16-19, 26- 
27, 47, 50-52, 58, 63-64, 69, 75, 86, 
91, 97, 106-8, 115, 118, 136-137, 
140-41 

Webb, Mr., English papermaker, 114 

Weinbach, Susannah, 66 

Westbrook, Thomas, 38 

Western Pennsylvania, early paper- 
making in, 92-97 

Western Spy, Cincinnati, 112-13 

Western Telegraphe, and Washing- 
ton Advertiser, 95 

“W H” watermark, 69 

Willcox, Thomas, 11, 92 

Williamsburg, Virginia, 43-45, 48, 70 

Willis, Nathaniel, editor, 105-6; 
Nathaniel Parker, poet, 106 

Wilmington, Delaware, 84 

Wind-power mills, 84 

Wolfe’s, General James, expedition, 
37 

Wood-block printing, Chinese, 1,6 

Woodbury, Connectcut, 79 

Woodman, Henry, 35-36 

Wood pulp, first use of, in America, 
11 

Wookey Hole, Somerset, England, 
115 

Worcester, Massachusetts, 127 

“WORK AND BE RICH” water- 
mark, 18 

“Wove” moulds, 5, 10, 108, 134-35; 
paper, first use of, 18 

“W P” watermark, 47 

Writing ink, 7 

“W R” watermark, 27 


Yantic River, Connecticut, 55 
York County, Virginia, 48 
York Island, New York City, 61 
York, Pennsylvania, 67 
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